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Saratoga-bound yearling was pushed on 
van at James L. Wiley's Virginia farm. 
The Maryland-bred half-brother to top 
4-year-old Exceedingly brought $22,000. 
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ROUND TABLE IS SECOND ONLY TO BOLD RULER 

AMONG THE COUNTRY’S LEADING SIRES, IN NUMBER OF STAKES 
WINNERS AND IN TOTAL EARNED THROUGH JULY 1. 


KNIGHTLY MANNER 


IS ROUND TABLE S LEADING MONEY WINNER! 


BAY HORSE, 1961, BY ROUND TABLE—COURTESY, BY *NASRULLAH— 
^HIGHWAY CODE, BY HYPERION—BOOK LAW 

Knightly Manner was retired to the stud in 1967 after winning 16 races and $436,676. 
He is a full brother to the outstanding 2-year-old in California Dignitas, to stakes 
winner Respected, and is a half-brother to three other winners. 

1968 Nominations may be made to the 
Syndicate Manager 

STANDING AT 

MERRYLAND FARM 

Inquiries to Michael Wettach or Mrs. Thomas Miller 
Hydes, Maryland (301) 592-6226 or 592-6227 
ALSO AT STUD 

INBALANCE FLAMING FLEET *WESTORKAN 

Greek Song—Inbeat, Count Fleet—Flaming Swords, Orator—Wache, 

by Brookfield by Man o’ War by Chilone 









EASTERN FALL S ALES 


SeCCing f Jue,iday 


Wight, Septemftez 26 


Hip No. 131 


Bay Colt 


Out of half-sister to winners FORELOCK (24 wins, $71,573, Will Rogers S., etc.), 
GREAT TOM (Bushwick Hurdle H.), Heliopsis (granddam of SAVAII). Second dam 
WIDOW'S PEAK (5 wins, $37,420, Hollywood Lassie S., etc.), half-sister to MISS 
BARBARA (granddam of MUSIC KHAL). 


Bay Colt 
Feb. 12, 1966 

No. 3 family. 


Restless Native 


Raving Cutie 
(1962) 


Native Dancer 
Next Move 
Career Boy 
Widow's Peak 


I Polynesian 
I Geisha 
I Bull Lea 
I Now What 
I Phalanx 
I Swanky 
I *Hairan 
I * Pet worth 


By RESTLESS NATIVE, winner 2 races. Brother to stakes winner Good Move. His first 
full crop are yearlings. 


1st dam 

RAVING CUTIE, by Career Boy. Unraced. This is her first foal. 


2nd dam 

WIDOW'S PEAK, by *Hairan. 5 wins at 2 and 3, $37,420, Hollywood Lassie S., 2nd 
Starlet S. f Artful H. Dam of— 

FORELOCK. 24 wins, 3 to 11, $71,573, Will Rogers S., 2nd El Dorado H., C. A. 
|| Cotterell Memorial H., 3rd S. W. Randall Plate. 

GREAT TOM. 2 wins at 4, $18,645, Bushwick Hurdle H. 

Heliopsis. Winner at 2. 1-rcduced only one foal, Blue Nile. Dam of 3 winners, 
II including SAVAII (15 wins to 6, $175,262, Del Mar Oaks, Golden Poppy H., 
|| Campanile H., Milady H., and placed in 13 other stakes). 

Foolspoint. Unraced Dam of— 

WARLANCE. 4 wins at 2, $15,985, Granite State S. 

Queen City Miss. 4 wins, 2nd Hoosierland H., 3rd Cincinnati H., Thomas E. Wood 
II Memorial H. 


nZegUtezed WtazgCandSzed £CigifiCe 
7oz c#£C WtazgCand-Szed HZaces 


/lazhing 76iCC t jazm 

ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY, HARWOOD, MARYLAND 
Farm: 798-0556 or 798-1294-Office: 792-8602 
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ON THE LIST OF THE COUNTRY’S 75 LEADING SIRES 

BASED ON FIGURES FOR 1967 RACING TO JULY 1 

ROYAL ORBIT AND NAIL 

RANK 2nd AND 3rd 

AMONG MARYLAND STALLIONS. 

ROYAL ORBIT is the sire of winners of over $180,000 for the period January 1 through 
July 1, 1967, including stakes winner QUICKEN TREE, winner Ingle¬ 
wood H. (1st Div.), 2nd San Gabriel H., Charles H. Strub S. In two 
seasons of racing, QUICKEN TREE has topped the $100,000 mark 
and is equally at home on dirt or grass. Last season, QUICKEN TREE 
won the Escondido H. (1st Div.), Tropicana Hotel of Las Vegas H. and 
was 3rd in Bay Meadows H. KINGS FAVOR, 5-time stakes winner has 
placed in stakes through July 1, as has previous stakes winner REGAL 
ASCENT. 

NAIL is the sire of winners of over $161,000 for the period January 1 through July 1, 
1967, including stakes winner MIKES NAIL, winner of the Cadillac H., 2nd Lansing 
S. this season. Last year he won the Michigan Junior Derby and was 3rd 
in the Michigan Futurity. Earlier stakes horses for NAIL include CLAVO, U. 
BEARCAT and LORD BIRCHFIELD. 



THE MARYLAND STALLION STATION 

MR. & MRS. GEORGE P. ODOM, Owner (302) 378-9257 
Chesapeake City, Maryland (301) 755-6904 
Robert Bennett, Manager 

ADJUTANT GENERAL/EURASIAN/NAIL 
ROYAL ORBIT/SUNRISE FLIGHT/PIED D'OR 







%0wf 

Virginia's Newest 
Thoroughbred Center 

(80 miles South of Washington, D. C. on 1-95) 

- - *JuCC Service S’Cizm - - 

BREEDING 

BOARDING 

BREAKING 

TRAINING 

Ouz complete facilities include: 

New, ^4-mile training track with 
chute (making track % mile). 

Turnout facilities 

Breaking and training under direction of F. S. 

Phillips of Newmarket, England 

Breaking and schooling yearlings, freshening and conditioning older horses 
Excellent facilities for boarding brood mares 
Three outstanding stallions standing at the farm 
Individual Paddocks 

PLANNING TO BUY AT THE YEARLING SALES? 

If vou are planning to buy yearlings at the upcoming summer and fall sales we 
urge vour inspection of our new facilities. We know you’ll like what you see, 
and give us serious consideration for the breaking and schooling of your new 

purchases. 


'KacfeeiIs ^Utll ^tarm 


(EDWARD C. STEVENS) 
Doswell, Virginia 

Phone: (703) 227-3368 


— AT STUD — 
I’M NASHVILLE 

Nashville—I'm Gonna Tell 
(Book Full 1967) 

^PERSIAN SEA 

Persian Gulf-Affair 

THE HAMMER 




















If You Don’t See A Yearling You 
Want At The Eastern Fall Sales 
Come To Winters Run Farm And See 

IDYLLIC 

Bay filly by *Westorkan—Idyll Swing 


If You Buy A Yearling At The 
Eastern Fall Sale Train It At 
Winters Run Farm 


Time To Get Your Hunters Up 
And Break Your Yearlings 

WINTERS RUN FARM 

(301) 557-7151 

MRS. SYLVIA HECHTER 
FALLSTON, MD. 
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Eastern Fall Sale 

Hip. No. 54 

Brother to 2-year-old winner 
Half-brother to 9 winners 

REPEATING $195,678 
IGNITION $86,835 
STAR N' GARTER $33,580 

Brother to Mr. Peveron, winner at 2, $5,196. Highly regarded for the Prince George's 
Stakes where he broke a bone in his foot and has not raced since. 

Hip. No. 86 

By top sire ONE COUNT 

Sister to DOWN COUNT 
9 wins $27,335 

1st dam 

Winner of 11 races 
Half-sister to BE FLEET 
9 wins $162,000 
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HIP NO. 186 
IS THE ONLY 
TIM TAM IN THE 
EASTERN FALL SALE 

Out of 100% producing WHISPERED (3 foals to race—all winners) WHISPERED 
is a half-sister to SUB FLEET ($237,000) and WONDERING. WHISPERED'S dam, 

SUB ROSA, is a full-sister to SPY SONG. 

A TIM TAM filly at Saratoga sold for $53,000 last month. 

This filly is a registered Maryland-bred selling Tuesday night (Sept. 26). 

Property of Edgar F. Berman 
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LOU CAVALARIS, one of North America’s great trainers, 
includes Appetone in his horses’ rations 

For most of the past twenty years, Lou Cavalaris, a native 
of Hamilton, Ohio, has been racing in both Canada and 
the United States. He was the leading trainer in North 
America in 1966, with 171 wins. He also had the second 
best percentage of wins per starter. 

Easy-going, but tough when necessary, Lou Cavalaris 
has always been meticulous about mixing rations in order 
to maintain high blood count in his horses at all times. 

With his early training experience in Canada, he was 
naturally introduced to Merrill’s Appetone. This highly 
regarded liquid supplement was perfected by the scientists 
and veterinarians of the Dr. Bell Laboratories, Canada’s 
best-known authorities on veterinary medicine. 

Today Lou trains for 11 owners with about 45 horses, 
including some of the good stakes-winners like Ice 
Water, Sunstruck, Orbiter, and 1966 horse-of-the-year 
Victorian Era. Canadian-bred Cool Reception, rated as 
a top 2-year-old, was placed in his care in 1966. 

Lou Cavalaris endorses Appetone this way: “Appetone 
helps to build and maintain my horses in peak condition, 
keeping them alert and sharpening their appetites after 
a race, especially those horses that are hard to keep fit.” 

He brought Appetone from Canada to the States during 
racing engagements here. Soon, local trainers and owners 
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were using it for the same reason Lou did —for quick 
build up and improved appetites for their horses. 

Now, Appetone is manufactured for distribution in the 
U. S. by the John Ewing Company and is available at 
feed stores, tack shops and from veterinarians. 

Ask your feed dealer, or write John Ewing Co. for free booklet- 
“Hints for Horsemen” by Canadian trainer Frank Merrill. 

COOL RECEPTION, with J. Sellers 
in the, saddle, is photographed at 
Gulfstream Park, April 1967, after 
winning the Ft. Lauderdale Handicap. 




















STAKES CLOSE 

Monday, October 2nd 

FOR FALL MEETING OCT. 14 THRU NOV. 18 



Stakes to be run during 1967 Fall Meeting 


Sat., Oct. 14, VINELAND HANDICAP.$50,000 Added 

3-year-olds and up (Fillies and Mares)—1 mile and an eighth 

Sat., Oct. 21, QUAKER CITY HANDICAP.$25,000 Added 

3-year-olds and up—6 furlongs 

Wed., Oct. 25, NEW JERSEY BREEDERS STAKES.$15,000 Added 

2- year-olds (Foals of 1965)—6 furlongs 

Sat., Oct. 28, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HANDICAP.$25,000 Added 

3-year-olds—1 mile and a sixteenth 

Sat., Nov. 4, PRINCETON HANDICAP $25,000 Added 

3- year-old Fillies—1 mile and 70 yards 

Tues., Nov. 7, TRENTON HANDICAP.$50,000 Added 

3-year-olds and up—1 mile and a quarter 

Sat., Nov. 11, THE GARDENIA of 1967-.$75,000 Added 

2-year-old Fillies (Foals of 1965)—1 mile and a sixteenth 

Wed., Nov. 15, JERSEY BELLE HANDICAP.$25,000 Added 

3-year-old Fillies—1 mile and a sixteenth 

Sat., Nov. 18, THE GARDEN STATE of 1967*.$125,000 Added 

2-year-olds (Foals of 1965)—1 mile and a sixteenth 


Wed., Nov. 1, THE GARDENIA TRIAL.$15,000 Purse 

2-year-old Fillies—1 mile and 70 yards 

Wed., Nov. 8, THE GARDEN STATE TRIAL.$15,000 Purse 

2-year-olds—1 mile and 70 yards 


*NOMINATIONS FOR THE GARDENIA AND THE GARDEN STATE 
CLOSED THURSDAY , DECEMBER 15th 1966 

GARDEN STATE PARK 

FOR ENTRY BLANKS AND INFORMATION CALL OR WRITE: 

GARDEN STATE RACING ASSOCIATION 

P.O. Box 311, Camden, N.J. 08101 (Area Code 609) 663-3540 
Kenneth Noe, Jr., Racing Secretary 
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B. H. 1958 
by *DJEDDAH- 
TAP DAY, by BULL LEA 

(Property of Dumbarton Stable) 

Winner from 5 fur. in :58 (NCR, Pimlico), 
5V2 fur. in 1:03 4/5 (NCR, Arlington) to 1 1/16 
miles in 1:41 4/5 (Saratoga) . . . Stakes winner in 
England—Brighton Sprint H., Daily Mirror H., 2nd Middle 
Park S. . . . Stakes winner in U. S.—15 wins, and over $122,000 
incl. Oceanport H., Clang H. (twice) Meadowland H., 2nd Chicago 
H. (1st Div.), Kentucky H., Thomas E. Wood Memorial H., etc. 
Entered stud in 1967—Book Full. 

NOW BOOKING FOR 1968-$750 LIVE FOAL 

standing at COUNTRY LIFE FARM bel air, Maryland 

John P. Pons (301) 838-3780 Joseph P. Pons (301) 838-5070 














Top Racing and Breeding Prospect! 



This is a magnificent filly — in our 
opinion one of the soundest and grandest 
we have ever raised. We originally in¬ 
tended to keep and race her ourselves, 
but then decided to adhere to our usual 
policy of selling all our yearlings. 

Here is an opportunity to buy an 
outstanding summer-sales quality filly 
with Hyperion top and bottom 4x3, 
thus possessing great broodmare poten¬ 
tial after her racing days are over. She 
is clean and sound and we uncondition¬ 
ally recommend her for your inspection. 


Bay Filly 

April 4, 1966 


Hip No. 

161 

Sunrise County 

Summer Tan 


Bellerine 

Spotter 

(1960) 

♦Double Eclipse 

Market Day 


♦Heliopolis 
Miss Zibby 
Sir Damion 
Jean La Belle 
Hyperion 
Doubleton 
Johnstown 
Easy Day 


By SUNRISE COUNTY, stakes winner of 10 races, $303,750, including Grey Lag H., 
Juvenile S., Westchester S., Seashore S., etc. His first foals are yearlings. 


1st dam 

SPOTTER, by *Double Eclipse. This is her second foal. Dam of—Set A Thief (f. by 
Bagdad). Placed at 2, 1967. 


2nd dam 

MARKET DAY, by Johnstown. 2 wins at 3. Dam of 6 winners— 

June Fete. 7 wins, 2 to 4, $35,785, 3rd Monmouth Oaks, Gallorette S. Dam of 4 

U winners, including— 

WINDSOR LADY. 5 wins at 2 and 4, $48,780, Demoiselle S., 3rd Black Helen H. 
Advance Sale. 8 wins at 3 and 5, $23,890. 

Other winners: Odd Lot (21 wins), Queen of Battles, Devcn Day, Aroga. 

3rd dam 

EASY DAY, by *St. Germans. Spinaway S. Produced 6 winners, including 
BIG STRETCH. 8 wins, $126,097, Breeders’ Futurity, Pimlico Futurity, Sanford S., 
|| 2nd Futurity S., National Stallion S., 3rd Albany H., Hopeful S., Travers S. 
DAY OFF. 6 wins, Louisiana Derby, 2nd McLennan Memorial H., Diamond State S., 
|| 3rd Widener H., Flamingo S. Sire. 

Columbus Day. 20 wins, 3rd Arkansas Derby, Christmas H. Sire. 

Lolling. 17 wins, $45,600. Producer. Granddam of MUSICAL NIGHT. 


4th dam 

GLADE, by Touch Me Not. 3 wins at 2, $75,835, Pimlico Futurity, Matron S. Pro¬ 
duced 4 other winners, including— 

SINGING WOOD. 11 wins, $126,090, Futurity S., Withers S., Bowie Inaugural H., 
II Toboggan H., Queens County H., Santa Margarita H., John Hancock H., placed 
|| in 14 other stakes. Sire. 

Sylvan Song. 2 wins at 2. Produced 6 winners, including— 

GREEK SONG. 6 wins, $112,710, Arlington Classic, Dwyer S., Endurance H., 
| 2nd Jersey S. Sire. 

CORYDON. 31 wins, $112,380, Withers S., Sussex H., etc. 


AT TIMONIUM 


EASTERN FALL YEARLING SALE (SELLING TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26) 

It's the Seztzam Jiindez Consignment 

Hickory Hill Farm Dalton, Pa. 








SELLING IN EASTERN 

Hip No. 74 - BIG BRAVE colt 

Half brother to three winners including S. P. 
HILO JHATTIE. This colt's dam S. P. KNOT HOLE 
by SHUT OUT is from the great family of 
BABA KENNY. 


FALL YEARLING SALE 

Hip No. 126 - REJECTED filly 

Out of QUESTOPHAR by QUESTIONNAIRE. 
Half sister to four good winners including 
GUNQUEST ($40,000) and FLAGGS BOY 
($25,000). Family of S. W. MYTHICAL KING, 
JACOMAR and DEADEYE DICK. 


These foals are both registered Maryland-breds 


GRASSLANDS FARM 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. O'Donovan 
Upperco, Maryland 
(301) 833-0271 























Mr. & Mrs. George W. DeFranceaux’s Sans Souci’s “Lagniappe” Farm invites 
Eastern Fall buyers to inspect their 2 Maryland-bred yearlings. 



Hip No. 43 b.f. by Prince Dare-Findelen by War Relic 

Selling Findelen is a full sister to War Age and Ellen's Best. Ellen's Best 

MONDAY is the dam of Hail To All. This is a stakes-loaded family, already 

night proven, already producing. 


Hip No. 163 b.c. by Porterhouse-Street Cry by To Market 

Selling Street Cry is a winning To Market mare out of Minnora by 

Tuesday *Mahmoud. This colt, by the great Porterhouse, is her second foal, 

night Street Cry's dam produced stakes-placed Hannah's Hill and 

Jaconora, dam of that top-class race mare Nora Dares. 

Bred and raised in Maryland, these two yearlings reflect Sans Souci's attempt 
to reach the top as a commercial breeder. Our mares have been acquired 
from some of the nation's most fashionable studs. Each and every mare was 
purchased for the production of stakes-class horses. Quality is our goal. 
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YOU 


CAN BREED SOUNDNESS _ ABILITY 


if you Go Lighty 


sire of consistent winners who race on 
season after season . . . 


Racing Sk Form 


CHICAGO, ILL, FRIDAY, JULY 21, 1967 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


(Go Lite)Triumphs Again at Arlington; 
Hazel Handicap Trial Attracts 


GO LITE, 7-year-old son of GO LIGHTLY, has now won 
24 races to 7/21/67, and over $56,000 while FAULTLESS 
LIGHT, 6-year-old son of GO LIGHTLY, has won the 
Constitution Handicap and placed in the Old Line Handi¬ 
cap, to bring his wins to 16 and earnings to over $120,000 
through the same date. 

Other hard-hitting winners for GO LIGHTLY include 
Getyeguma (18 wins and still going strong at 6), Collected 
(12 wins and racing at 5), Luxury Lad (11 wins and racing 
at 6), Go Lightning (11 wins), Speedy Tony (12 wins in¬ 
cluding a track record on turf at Monmouth), Mr. Light 
(11 wins), and 17 others winners! 


Tenth Victory 
In Last 11 Starts 

Gelding Defeats Shrine 
Game by Three Lengths; 
Single G. Finishes Third 


ARLINGTON PARK. Arlington Heights. 

Ill - July 20.—The astounding Go Lite won 
for the tenth time in 11 starts and for the 
eleventh time this season when he regis¬ 
tered a handy triumph in this afternoons 
Chicago Aides for the Handicapped Purse 
here this afternoon. Racing for owner Nor¬ 
man W Farley for the first time, the seven- 
year-old gelding captured the 6 Turlongs 
event by three lengths, scoring under a 
confident iiand ride from veteran Pete 
Anderson. 

At the wire in 1:10. Go Lite led John L. 
Smallman's Shrine Game and it was two 
and one-haif lengths back to L. B. Stern s 
Single G. 

Go Lite returned a surprising $8 20 to liis 
man yadmirers in the crowd of some 14.500. 

Reprinted by special permission 
Daily Racing Form (Triangle Publications, Inc.). 


CONSISTENT WINNERS ARE THE BACKBONE OF ANY SUCCESSFUL STABLE — 

AND YOU CAN’T WIN MANY RACES WITHOUT SOUND HORSES. 

Bay Horse, by Faultless—Whirling Lark, by Whirlaway 

Sired by a classic winning son of BULL LEA, out of a stakes producing half-sister to REAL DELIGHT, 
BUBBLEY, PRINCESS TURIA, ALL BLUE, KENTUCKY PRIDE. 2nd dam, stakes winner and stakes 
producer BLUE DELIGHT. 

Fee: $500 Live Foal — Now Booking For 1968 Property of Gough W. Thompson 


NOW STANDING AT 


ROSLYN FARM TRAPPE, MARYLAND 


Inquiries to-F. GURNEY THOMPSON, Farm Manager. Telephone GR 6-3147 Code 301 













Here's One! 

Eastern Fall Yearling Sale 


Selling Tuesday Night, September 26 
Hip. No. 167 


TAN LIGHTLY 

Ch. F., 3-12-66, by Go Lightly — *Sun Visor, 



This attractive GO LIGHTLY filly is a half-sister to BIG HOUSE, allowance winner 
at 3 this season, and she is out of the top Australian race mare *SUN VISOR. *SUN 
VISOR, a winner at 2, narrowly missed in the V.R.C. (Australian) Oaks by a short 
head to Waltzing Lady, and in another stride would have taken it all. Her per¬ 
formance in the Oaks confirmed the staying promise of her earlier spring races, 
including placings in the Wakefield and A. V. Kewney Stakes. *SUN VISOR, is by 
SUN STORM (Solario), a middle distance horse in England whose Australian progeny 
were mostly sprinters, however, her dam, PRINCESS ISA, by MARCONIGRAM, pro¬ 
duced among her four other winners REGAL GLITTER, who won the Coronation Cup 
at a mile and five furlongs and placed in four other stakes including the Tattersall's 
Club Cup. *SUN VISOR's 2nd dam, the 9-race winner DAME ISA, was a half-sister 
to the Gimcrack Stakes winner BELLE GALLANTE (dam of the Australian stakes winner 
and sire NUFFILED, and granddam of OCEAN BOUND), and is a daughter of the 
good stakes winner and stakes producer ISA. ISA, in turn, is a daughter of imported 
TEPPO, founder of one of Australia's most famous families. 


Property of Roslyn Farm 







$250,000.00 for a Yearling! Why not! 



SPENDTHRIFT, we are not—but if you 
are looking for something GOOD— 
for far LESS, come SEE, BRING your 
trainer, and inspect 

Ch.c. by *SEBRINS II out of ABBESTALE. 

A half-brother to the winner and Stakes placed MOMMA PIERRE 
(Kinda Smart/Abbestale), and the good winners GIBBY, VITAL 
FACTOR, BOSS PIERRE and GREY RULER. *Sebring II is getting 
runners, and winners, in his first crop to race. Abbestale is 100% 
producer of winners—5 starters—5 winners. 

It has been my pleasure to raise SAM—let it be your pleasure and 
profit to own him. 

Selling Tuesday, September 26, Hip #191 

C. G. Timanus ELRAY FARM Kingsville, Md. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Danny Shea, Jr., owners 
Rt. 2, Box 125, Bel Air, Maryland 
Phone (301) 734-7227 
Located on Route 136 (Cavalry Road), 
one mile North of Route 7 in Creswell. 


Windsor 

Stud 

Farm 


Szeakingf and ‘Jzaining o$ TfeazCingt 


Ouz Specialty 

Planning to buy yearlings at the upcoming select summer sales? If you are, the place to break 
and train them is at Windsor Stud Farm, one of America’s most complete facilities which is lo¬ 
cated near nine major East Coast race tracks. 

It makes sense to break and train your yearlings at a farm noted for its success and one which 
satisfies its clients. Among the recent 2-year-old winners broken, trained and sent to the races 
by Windsor Stud Farm are Unit Wit (2 wins), Bill Dunn (winner first start at Pimlico) and King 
Dandy (winner at Delaware). From the owner of the latter two came this note to us: “ . . . This 
little note is thanking you for the wonderful job you did breaking my five yearlings. As you 
probably know Bill Dunn and King Dandy won recently ... Thanking you for a job well done.” 

Your inspection of Windsor Stud Farm's facilities is invited at any time. 

• Half-mile Training Track with electric starting gate • 

• One-fifth mile indoor track • 14 Individual Paddocks • Six large pastures • 

• Reconditioning and Rehabilitation with large pond for swimming sore horses • 


Windsor Stud Farm 







Ch. F. by 

Middle Brother 


Stakes winner of over $119,000 incl. Bernard Baruch S. 
(N.T.R. 1 1/8 miles 1:49), Lawrence Realization., Discovery 
H., etc. Sire of stakes winner in France, Nursery Song, 
stakes-placed Indian Brother, etc. 


TUESDAY 

NIGHT 


Out of 


Recinded by Greek Ship 

Dam of the winners SUM BOB (4 wins), RECINDING SHIP (2 wins at 3, placed 
at 4, 1967). Half-sister to 3 winners incl. PESTER ($44,477, 3rd Breeders Futurity), 
YOU RASCAL YOU (2nd Flash S., Youthful S. at Aqueduct. Equaled track record, 
Laurel, 4 1/2 fur. :53 2/5). 2nd dam, RECIND, by REVOKED, winning half- 
sister to 3 winners incl. stakes winner YES YOU, stakes-placed THIRTY LOVE (2nd 
Louisiana H.). 3rd dam WHO ME, by MENOW, half-sister to Kentucky Oaks 
winner and producer FLYING LEE, from the noted *BALANCOIRE II family of 
EQUIPOISE, SEABISCUIT, DISTRACTION, etc. 


Property of Mr. & Mrs. John 










B. F. by 

Get Around 


Stakes winner of over $164,000 incl. Withers S., Choice S., 
2nd Blue Grass S., Jersey S., Hollywood Derby, 3rd 
Queens County H., Roamer H., Chicagoan S., etc. His First 
Foals are Yearlings of 1967. 
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TUESDAY 

NIGHT 


Out of 







Suntanned by Summer Tan 

First foal out of an allowance winner in New York, who is a half-sister to 10 
winners incl. EIDLON (5 wins, $27,460 Hutcheson S., etc.), SAILOR'S VISION 
2nd Fashion S.), ELAND ($55,808), PHANTOM GUN ($30,574). 2nd dam, 
PHANTASY (5 wins, $19,695, 2nd Demoiselle S., 3rd Betsy Ross S., Adirondack 
H., Narragansett Park Inaugural H.), half-sister to 4 winners. 3rd dam, POLLY 
HUNDRED, by *POLYMELIAN, winner at 2 and placed in stakes, full sister to 
stakes winner SIR ORACLE. 



C. Schneiter, Geneva, New York 













Kauai King 



br., 1963, Native Dancer-Sweep In, by *Blenheim II 

Winner of the KENTUCKY DERBY and the PREAKNESS, KAUAI 
KING also won the Governor's Gold Cup, the Fountain of Youth Stakes, 
etc. He won a total of $381,397 before an injury in the Arlington Classic 
forced his retirement. 

FIRST CROP WILL BE FOALS OF 1968 (Property of a Syndicate) 

Standing at: 

SAGAMORE FARM 

Glyndon, Maryland 

Harold H. Ferguson, Mgr. 301-833-3737 



Our Chartcallers' Jargon 



"BIRD BRAIN OUTRAN BOLD CHICKEN FOR THE 
LEAD UNDER SNUG HOLD . . 



BUT BOLD CHICKEN CAME ON TO LOOM MENACINGLY 
FOR THE DRIVE . . . 



AND WON AS THE RIDER PLEASED." 

(FROM THE CHARTS—ONLY THE NAMES HAVE BEEN 
CHANGED TO PROTECT THE INNOCENT.) 
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The 1967 Sporting Calendar 


Maryland Mile Tracks 

Laurel . October 28 to December 30 

(51 days, no racing Christmas Day and three 
dark days to be announced.) 

Fair Tracks 

Timonium . August 12 to September 9 

(24 days) 

Hagerstown September 11 to September 30 
(18 days) 

Marlboro October 2 to October 21 

(18 days) 

_Out-of-State Tracks_ 

Charles Town .July 31 to September 23 

Atlantic City August 7 to October 12 

Shenandoah Downs Sept. 25 to Dec. 16 

Garden State October 14 to November 18 
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Steeplechasing & Hunt Meets 


Fair Hill September 9 and September 16 

Ligonier . October 4 and October 7 

Far Hills . October 28 


Unionville (Pa. Hunt Cup).November 4 

Maryland Horse Sales 

Maryland Pony Breeders Sale. Fairgrounds, 
Timonium, Sept. 8. 

Eastern Fall Sales. Yearlings only. Sept. 25, 26. 
Sales pavilion at Timonium, Md. Conducted 
by Fasig-Tipton Co. 

Maryland Fall Sales. All ages, mixed sale. Sales 
pavilion at Timonium, Md. Oct. 26-27 
(yearlings); Oct. 30-31 (breeding stock). 
Conducted by Fasig-Tipton Co. 

Out-of-State Sales 


September 11-15 - Keeneland Fall Sales of 
yearlings. Breeders’ Sales Co. 

October 2 - Virginia Thoroughbred Horse 
Society, mixed sale. Warrenton, Va. 

October 9-10-11 - Ocala Sales. Florida Breeders’ 
Sales Co. 

October 16 - Belmont Park, horses of racing 
age. Fasig-Tipton Co. 

October 23-24 - Woodbine, Canada. Canadian 
Mixed Sale. Fasig-Tipton Co. 

November 5-6 - Pomona, Calif. C.T.B.A. Fall 
Mixed Sale. Fasig-Tipton Co. 

November 20-21 - Belmont Park, horses of 
racing age. Fasig-Tipton Co. 

_Horse Show Dates_ 

MILFORD LIONS HORSE SHOW, Milford, 
Del. September 9. 

St. Johns Horse and Pony Show, Greenspring 
Valley Hounds, Glyndon. Sept. 16. 
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Howard County Hunt Horse Show, Howard 
County Hunt Club, Glenelg. September 23. 

NEWMARKET HOUNDS HORSE SHOW 
Ijamsville, Md., Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 

St. James Academy Pony Show, Monk ton. 
October 1. 

Green Spring Hunter Show, Green Spring 
Valley Hunt Club, Glyndon, Maryland. 
Oct. 7. 

POCOMOKE CITY ELKS CLUB HORSE 
SHOW, Pocomoke City, Md., Oct. 7. 

September, 1967 


Piney Hill Horse and Pony Show, Glencoe. 
October 15. 

Bryn Mawr School Horse Show, Monkton. 
October 21. 

WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL HORSE 
SHOW, Washington, D. C. Oct, 23-29 

Shows s^t in capital letters are those recognized by the Mary¬ 
land Horse Show Association. 


JOUSTING 


Club Championship — Glen Arm, 1.00 P.M. 
September 17. 
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Mrs. DuPont Gets Nearetie 


For the second time in two months Mrs. 
Richard C. duPont has announced the acquisi¬ 
tion of a topclass stallion for Maryland stud 
duty in 1968. 

Most recent acquisition is Nearctic, sire of 
Northern Dancer, Cool Reception and many 
other stakes winners. Nearctic has been fully 
syndicated and will join Maribeau in the 
stallion barn at Mrs. duPont’s Chesapeake City 
farm this fall. 

Almost as significant to the Maryland 
breeding industry as the acquisition of Nearc¬ 
tic is the announcement that the horses 
former owner, E. P. Taylor, will construct 
broodmare barns at his Chesapeake City train¬ 
ing farm and commence breeding in Maryland. 

Mr. Taylors Maryland farm is directly 
across the road from Mrs. duPont’s. Mr. Taylor 
will be one of Nearctic’s 23 shareholders in 
the newly-formed syndicate. 

Long regarded as Canada’s No. 1 breeder- 
owner, Taylor constructed a superb training 
farm in Chesapeake City several years ago. 



He stated at that time that he had no inten¬ 
tion of breeding horses in Maryland. 

But, in 1968, Mr. Taylor will change his 
plans, and, for the first time, will become an 
active Maryland Thoroughbred breeder. 

Nearctic stood at Canada’s National Stud 
Farm as Mr. Taylor’s property during his 
entire stud career. His 1967 fee was $10,000, 
live foal guaranteed. 

Foaled in 1954, Nearctic won 21 of 47 
starts and, as a 4-year-old, was voted Canada’s 
Horse-Of-The-Year. He has proven himself 
an outstanding success as a stallion, attracting 
many mares from the United States to Canada 
during the breeding season. 

The brown horse represents a Nearco- 
Hyperion cross, which, many breeders believe, 
is the ultimate of fashion. His sire is Nearco 
and his dam, *Lady Angela, is by Hyperion. 

Nearctic was syndicated for $1,050,000. Mrs. 
duPont reports that there are 23 persons in 
the syndicate. 

Said Kelso’s owner-breeder: "We are hoping 
for a large success here in Cecil county and 
Nearctic certainly will help us do it. Mr. 
Taylor and I have just finished planning with 
the contractors for broodmare barns on his 
place and also more here at Woodstock Farm. 
My stallion barn virtually is completed and 
we expect to have all new buildings ready for 
occupancy by fall.” 

From Mr. Taylor came this statement: "I 
know Mrs. duPont will have great luck with 
this fine stallion just as we have had north of 
the border. The syndicate members have won¬ 
derful mares, and the future looks fine for 
Cecil county, and Mrs duPont’s plans in that 
Thoroughbred corner of Maryland.” 

Nearctic will be managed by a three-member 
committee consisting of Mrs. duPont, Mr. 
Taylor and Bryan Field, vice-president of 
Delaware Park and that track’s former general 
manager. 


Mrs. duPont (left) has almost overnight turned 
her Woodstock Farm in Chesapeake City into a 
center for topclass Thoroughbred stallions. 
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For Stud Duty 


The list of syndicate members follows: 

G. Max Bell, John A. Bell 3d, Mrs. J. O. 
Brugwin, Mrs. Bruce Donaldson, Charles Cary, 
John E. duPont, Mrs. Richard C. duPont, 
Bryan Field, Anderson Fowler, Ray H. Free- 
ark, Jr., George Gardiner, Hugh Grant, Taylor 
Hardin, Helen L. Jennings, Larkin Maloney, 
Mrs. J. H. Tyler McConnell, Mrs. James P. 
Mills, Edward P. Taylor, Gough W. Thomp¬ 
son, Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, Daniel Van 
Clief, Peter Fuller and Mrs. Edward Houghton. 

The acquisition of Nearctic and Maribeau 
marks Mrs. duPont’s first venture into the 
standing of stallions at her own farm. 

Last spring the sportswoman decried the 
absence of a sufficient number of first-class 
stallions in Maryland. She said at that time 
that the number of quality broodmares had 
increased markedly since the Maryland Fund 
program became law in 1962 but added that 
the number of quality stallions had not kept 
pace with the mares. 

After making this observation Mrs. duPont 
decided to help correct the shortcoming her- 


Canada's E. P. Taylor is shown at right with 
the Woodlawn Vase followinq victory of his 
Northern Dancer (below) in the 1964 Preak- 
ness. Bill Hartack rode Preakness winner. 
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In Maryland 


self by getting two top-class stallions for stud 
duty at her own farm. 

Mrs. duPont is a director of the Mary¬ 
land Horse Breeders Association and is the 

owner-breeder of Kelso, the world’s richest 

Thoroughbred who retired with earnings of 
$1,977,896. • 

« . ! 

4 
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Hard Work, Long Hours 
Are Dr. Leonard’s Life 

Text by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by Peter Winants 




9mm 


S ixteen years ago a young Ohio veterinarian 
decided he had had enough of his general 
practice which consisted mostly of cows, pigs 
and other farm animals. 

Recalling that fateful decision of 1951, Dr. 
Robert A. Leonard says that he and his bride, 
Nancy, were undecided as to where they should 
move. 

"I wanted to specialize in horses,” says the 
44-year-old Ohio State University graduate. 
"After evaluating what three horse states 
(Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky) had to 
offer, we chose Maryland because it seemed 
to have more of what we wanted.” 

When Bob and Nancy Leonard moved to 
Maryland they lived for six months in a second- 
floor apartment overtop the Reisterstown Vet¬ 
erinary Hospital, owned and operated by Dr. 
I. W. Frock. 

Today Dr. Leonard is one-third owner and 
resident manager of 400-acre Glade Valley 
Farm, lives in a spacious 227-year-old home 
and is president of the Maryland Horse 
Breeders Association. 


Glade Valley Farm, one of the State’s big¬ 
gest Thoroughbred establishments, houses seven 
stallions who are bred each spring to between 
210 and 240 broodmares. The farm, located 
a few miles from Frederick, is famed as the 
birthplace of Challedon and Gallorette. 

Incorporated in I960 with stock divided 
equally between Colonel Harry B. Marcus, 
Jack I. Bender and Dr. Leonard, Glade Valley 
is now owned in one-third portions by the 
late Mr. Benders family, Mrs. Phillip Hart 
(wife of the United States senator from 
Michigan) and Dr. Leonard. 

The million dollar show place has a 15- 
man payroll and, in addition to its many 
boarders, houses 25 broodmares owned by 
Glade Valley Farm. 

How did the Ohio-born horseman climb 
so far so rapidly in the Maryland Thorough¬ 
bred industry? 

Dr. Leonard brushes off the question, saying 
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Glade Valley's main house (opposite page) 
once had George Washington as dinner guest. 
New stallion barn (above) has stalls for 
seven horses. (Left) broodmares and foals. 

that he has done nothing unusual in making 
decisions as the alternatives presented them¬ 
selves over the years. 

"Ever since I can remember, I’ve been 
interested in animals,” says the man who was 
raised with five sisters and no brothers. "As 
a boy I had every type of animal I could lay my 
hands on. I remember when I was 6 years old 
trying to find things wrong with my dog so I 
could take him to the veterinarian. That way 
I got a chance to look at the operating table, 
smell the antiseptics and look at the surgical 
equipment. 

"There were no horse people in my family. 
My father was a regional manager for the 
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Ford Motor Company in charge of 21 States. 
We never had a farm but always a place with 
a few acres. We moved around a good bit. I 
went to prep school in Buffalo, New York.” 

A serious rider even as a young child, Bob 
Leonard found that of all his animal associa¬ 
tions he got the most enjoyment from horses. 

"There was never a time,” he says, "that I 
didn’t feel confident that I would be a veter¬ 
inarian.” 

His first year in college was spent at Xavier 
University in Cincinnati. He stayed there only 
a year. ("I was riding and hunting three days 
a week, paying a lot more attention to the 


horses than to my studies.”) 

From Xavier he transferred to Ohio State 
as a pre-veterinary student. 

"The war was on then,” says Dr. Leonard, 
"and the government badly needed veteri¬ 
narians. I was commissioned a second lieu¬ 
tenant in the Medical Administrative Corps 
so that I could graduate without being drafted. 

"But I was young and dying to get in 
action. So in the middle of my sophomore 
year I quit college and enlisted. I wound up 
in the 89th Infantry Division which was a 
part of General (George) Patton’s 3d Army. 

"That took three and a half years. We were 
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One of Glade Valley's 25 broodmares stands 
(opposite page) with her foal. During the 
breeding season as many as 240 mares are 
booked to the seven Glade Valley stallions. 

all over Europe—France, Luxemburg, Austria, 
Germany. . . 

After his Army discharge at war’s end, Bob 
returned to Ohio State, graduating in 1949 with 
a degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 

During his last two years at Ohio State he 
lived at a nearby hunt club where he worked 
for the late Bill Alexander, a great mid- 
Western horse show judge. 

Leonard schooled, exercised and showed 
horses for Alexander. 

Among the riders he came to know at the 
hunt club was a pretty English major at Ohio 
State. The girl, in Bob Leonard’s words, was 
“a real top show ring rider.” 

Proficient in the class room as well as the 
show ring, the girl graduated Phi Beta Kappa 
in June of 1949. In January of 1950, she be¬ 
came Mrs. Robert A. Leonard. 

Says her husband: 

“Nancy won working hunter and open 
jumping championships by the dozen in the 
midwest for a period of years. She had a 
mare named Fallon who was an absolute 
marvel. We brought Fallon to Maryland with 
us in 1951. She was still winning then in the 
show ring at 18 and 19 years old. We finally 
had to put her down when she was 24.” 

Admittedly unable to outshine his wife in 
the show ring. Dr. Leonard was asked how he 
fared against Nancy in the class room. Was 
he, too, a Phi Beta Kappa member? 

“Hell, no,” replied the smiling veterinarian. 
“I was life and death to graduate.” 


Mrs. Leonard, a native of Columbus, Ohio, 
has been Dr. Leonard’s right arm throughout 
his career. She plunges with enthusiasm each 
spring into the routine of foaling broodmares 
and, as a veterinarian’s assistant, has few equals. 

When the foaling season ends, Mrs. Leonard 
goes from dungarees to dresses, exchanging 
barn-duty for more sedentary work in the 
farm office. 

The Leonards have one child, 15-year-old 
Cynthia, who is known to family and friends 
as “Cindy”. 

Regarding his daughter, Dr. Leonard says: 
“She’s an avid horsewoman. In fact, you can't 
get her off a horse. She’s always out riding 
somewhere.” 

When Bob Leonard first came to Maryland 
he went to work for the Reisterstown veteri¬ 
narian Irvin W. Frock. 

“At the beginning I was Irvin’s assistant. 
Then we had a loose partnership arrangement. 
There were four of us involved in that veteri¬ 
nary partnership. 

“I left Irvin after two years and went on 
my own, buying a small place in Taneytown. 

“Then Larry MacPhail offered me a good 
opportunity at his Glenangus Farm. He 
planned to be away a good portion of the 
year. I was to be in charge of his horse and 
cattle business. 

“After two years with the Colonel I went 
back to private practice in Taneytown. 

“Jimmy Stewart was the veterinarian then 
for the Maryland Racing Commission. He 

Surrounded by yearling fillies in one of the 
farm's run-in sheds, Dr. Leonard inspects 
them for cuts and scratches. Yearlings are 
on a free-feeding program while turned out. 















asked me to substitute for him at a couple of 
race meetings. 

“When Jimmy gave up the commission job, 
I was hired as his replacement. I was the 
commission’s veterinarian for about seven years 
—from 1955 to 1962. 

(Editor’s note: Dr. Frank M. Keller was also 
a Maryland Racing Commission veterinarian 
during most of this period. Dr. Keller was, 
however, at that time nearing retirement.) 

"I enjoyed that woik. It gave you a chance 
to see the whole racing picture. You made 
decisions on horses in the morning as to 
whether they were sound enough to run, then 
in the afternoon you’d watch the races and 
see how many mistakes you made. 

"It’s interesting work for someone who likes 
the whole thing on racing. 

"But it’s bad for your other phases of veteri¬ 
nary practice. You get rusty. For example, 
you don’t do any breeding work. And no 
routine work, like tubing for worms. 

"While I was working for the Maryland 
Racing Commission I still had a little bit of 
time for other work. One of my clients was 
Colonel Marcus who owned Glade Valley. 

"Colonel Marcus wanted out at Glade Valley 
and he kept urging me to buy it. But I couldn’t. 
I didn’t have the money, for one thing. All I 



On Maryland's breeding industry. Dr. Leonard 
says: 'Our big need is to improve our stallion 
roster. We need more stallions of what can be 
best described as the Saratago-class-horse.' 

had was our small place in Taney town where 
we kept a few mares and show horses. 

"Then one summer at Saratoga Colonel 
Marcus introduced me to his friend Jack 
Bender. He suggested that Bender and I form 
a partnership and buy him out at Glade Valley. 

"The more I talked with Bender, the more 
excited I got. It really looked like we could 
do it. Then when we got enthusiastic, Colonel 
Marcus decided he’d like to be in with us. 

"So we made a three-way partnership which 
was later (January, I960) changed to a cor¬ 
poration. 

"Nancy and I sold our place in Taney town 
and moved to Glade Valley. I was the mana¬ 
ger as well as one-third owner. 

"For three years I worked for the Maryland 
Racing Commission in addition to managing 
Glade Valley. 

"My daily routine was to get up at 5, check 
with the night watchman and leave for the 
race track at 6. I got back from the track 
about 7 at night. Then I’d do the specking and 
the palpations on the broodmares. After that 
I’d set up the breeding program for the next 
day with my foreman. 

"On Sundays I’d do the worming and other 
routine work. 

"After three years of doing both jobs it got 
a little too much for me. We were growing 
too big at Glade Valley. So I resigned the 
commission job. 

"In 1964 Colonel Marcus decided he wanted 
out at Glade Valley. So Jack and I bought his 
stock. Then it was a two-way partnership. 

"We bought our new farm (on the Liberty 
road, a few miles from Walkersville) and 
sold the old Glade Valley in 1965. Jack Bender 
died November of last year, but he has three 
sons who have taken over his interests. His 
son Stanley is the one who is most interested 
in Glade Valley. 

"Mrs. Hart came into the picture this sum¬ 
mer. She lives in Washington and has a farm 


At left. Dr. Leonard and Gen. J. P. S. Devereux 
inspect a yearling which will be sold this 
month in the Eastern Fall Sales at Timonium. 
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Which horse is realt y protected? 





Padded Patrick 


i 


No, it's not “Padded Patrick" 
who is so wrapped up he can't 
even see himself. He fell over 
his pads last week and is now 
being fitted for dentures. 







Sir Lancelot 




No, it’s not “Sir Lancelot." 
He was squeezed into the 
quarter pole the other day 
and it took a tow truck 
to remove the wreckage. 





Dandy Dan 


-5 


You’re right if you guessed 
“Dandy Dan." Dan has a definite 
freedom of movement and real 
protection because his owner 
elected to cover him with a 
Full Accident horse insurance 
policy from Middleburg Insurance. 




Rates for Full Accident coverage on 
thoroughbred racing and breeding stock available on request. 


MIDDLEBURG INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 


HORSE INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 

C. FRED KOHLER 
Middleburg, Virginia 
687-6366 


M. TYLER KOHLER 
711 Gorman Avenue 
Laurel, Maryland 
725-8860 
































in Virginia. She’s a good horsewoman. She 
was Janie Briggs before she married the sena¬ 
tor. Her family has the Briggs Body Company 
which for years did the body work for Ford. 
Janie is a close friend of one of my cousins. 

"She has bought a one-third interest in Glade 
Valley. Her plans are to have a house on the 
farm for weekend use and things like that.” 

Glade Valley will have no change in its 
policy of operation. 

"Our purpose,” says Dr. Leonard, "is to 
breed and sell. We might race an occasional 
horse, but only on the way to getting him sold. 

"Generally speaking, we sell half our yearling 
crop in sales (Glade Valley’s Eastern Fall 
consignment this year numbers seven head) 
and the other half privately.” 

Now that Dr. Leonard is president of the 
Maryland Horse Breeders Association what 
plans does he have for improving the horse 
industry in the State? 

"The main thing we’ve got to do,” he replies, 
"is to get better stallions in Maryland. So 
many people are talking about the need for 
higher quality broodmares. But in my opinion 
the really important need is for stallions who 


The truth Is that Marylanders are reluctant 
to committ themselves on a big syndicate. I 
don't know why they're that way, but they are.' 
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stand for a fee of $3,300 to $5,000. 

"This is what the commercial breeder needs. 
He’s got to have available to him stallions of 
the Saratoga class. For example, I patronize 
every Maryland stallion I possibly can, but 
I’ve still got to send a half-dozen mares to 
Kentucky every spring. We just don’t have 
enough quality stallions. 

"We’ve got a surplus of young horses with 
good pedigrees and questionable racing records. 
Some of these young stallions will undoubtedly 
make it. But until they’ve proved themselves 
they don’t have market appeal. 

"If we get higher quality stallions, then 
we’ll have higher quality sales. One thing will 
lead to another with improvement all the way 
down the line. 

"We need to form groups of people who 
will be willing to spend money to buy horses 
as syndicates. We have as much money in 
Maryland as in other States, but for some 
reason Marylanders don’t want to spend it. 

"We’ve got to change their way of thinking. 

"I don’t know why they’re the way they 
are. But the truth is that they’re reluctant to 
commit themselves on a big syndicate. And 
you have to form big syndicates if you want to 
get quality stallions.” 
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o7V1aribeau 


*RIBOT-COSMAH 

$ 7 , 500 , live foal 
{Property of Anthony Imbesi) 

Standing 1968 Season at 
Mrs. Richard C. duPont’s 
WOODSTOCK FARM 
Chesapeake City, Maryland 
All Inquiries to farm manager, Perry Alexander 
301—TU. 5-5214 













He was on a green horse that September 
afternoon two years ago. 

The field came to a stream which had a 
sharp bank on the opposite side. 

Dr. Leonards horse jumped up the bank 
and came down on a sapling which he got 
between his forelegs. The coiled strength of 
the sapling caused the horse to fall backwards. 
Dr. Leonard was taken by ambulance to a 
Baltimore hospital where he lay paralyzed 
from the neck down. 

Recovery has been steady but is still not 
complete. 

"I have some residual problems,” says Dr. 
Leonard. "My right arm is affected and so is 
my right leg. I can’t grip too well with my 
right hand and when I ride I have little to 
no grip with my right leg. 

Yearling fillies (right) can eat as often and 
as frequently as they desire. Leonard says 
during winter his free-feeding horses may 
eat as much as twenty quarts per day. 

The Maryland Horse 


Although Dr. Leonard is critical of Mary¬ 
landers in this respect, he is more than pleased 
with the States overall progress in the Thor¬ 
oughbred industry. 

Says the veterinarian: "Nancy and I chose 
Maryland over Virginia and Kentucky sixteen 
years ago when we left Ohio because Mary¬ 
land offered the best balance for a horseman. 

For example, Virginia is strong on breeding 
but has no racing. Kentucky has both breeding 
and racing, but there’s so little riding and 
showing. 

"In Maryland we have a nice balance to 
the whole thing. 

"Riding may not sound important to most 
people, but it’s a big thing in our family. 
Nancy rides most every day, I hunt every fall 
and Cindy is always in action.” 

Mention by Dr. Leonard of his foxhunting 
could not be passed over without inquiry into 
the after-effects of the near-crippling spill he 
took in September of 1965 while out with 
the New Market Hounds. 






























Glade Valley became a three-man corporation 
in I960, equal shares of stock going to Col. 
H. B. Marcus, Jack I. Bender and Dr. Leonard. 
Mr. Bender died last fall. Colonel Marcus 
sold his stock to Bender and Leonard in 1964. 


"But I still ride. I just stay off of green 
horses.” 

Few horsemen can boast a better background 
in all phases of the Thoroughbred industry 
than can the Frederick veterinarian. 

Has the wealth of experience gained by 
Dr. Leonard pointed out any new or revolu¬ 
tionary theories in the production of Thorough¬ 
breds? 

"No,” he replied, "nothing revolutionary. 
But I am in the third year of an experiment 
which I think may prove worthwhile. 

"I have always thought that we restricted 
our horses' exercise too severely. Especially 
the young horses. And even more especially 
the yearlings sold at Saratoga and Keeneland. 
Why some of those yearlings hardly get out 
of a stall after the first of January. Their 
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Cindy Leonard, 15-year-old daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Robert A. Leonard, jumps Miss Hein II 
in the Maryland Pony Show at Timonium. Says Dr. Leonard: 'You can't keep her off a horse.' 


owners are too anxious to get them fat and 
keep them uninjured. 

"This, of course, is contrary to nature. It’s 
not the way to raise athletes. So three years 
ago I decided to turn the foals out after they 
were weaned and to leave them out until they 
were broken the following year. 

“For almost a year they never went in a 
barn. 

"I built run-in sheds for them and put them 
on a free-feeding program which permits them 
to eat as much as they want whenever they 
feel like eating. 

"Frankly, the results have been more than 
encouraging. The horses eat more, grow bigger 
and have less sickness than the ones taken into 
the barn every day. 

"They eat an amazing amount. During the 
winter they eat 20 quarts a day. They never 
have any colds, and they’re out all the time, 
no matter what the weather is. 

"We keep the run-in sheds bedded deep. 
Sometimes three feet deep in straw. They get 
mucked out maybe three times during the 


winter. More frequently when the flies are 
bad in the summer. 

"The sheds were built specifically for this 
free-feeding program. The troughs always have 
fresh feed available. Right now we’ve got five 
run-in sheds, and we plan to build more. 
Ideally, I like to keep the groups divided 
into units of 15 yearlings. Each horse gets 
handled every day. They’re thoroughly checked 
over for scratches and other injury and they’re 
on the same worming program as horses kept 
in the barns. The blacksmith tends to their 
feet whenever they need it. 

"Instead of being wild, they’re more quiet 
than the ones in the barn. They never do any 
of that frantic running you see when you first 
turn a horse out after he’s been cooped up in 
a barn. They simply accept their freedom as 
a way of life.” 

The first crop of foals raised under this 
program are now 2-year-olds. 

Have they as yet won stakes or otherwise 
set the world on fire? 

"Not yet,” smiled Dr. Leonard. "But I’m 
hoping.” • 
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f4»t*touitci*ty BOLD RULER’S 


FIRST SON TO STAND AT STUD IN MARYLAND 


BOLD STROKE 

ch I960 

uler *Rosa Bonheur II 

Won five of six starts as a 4-year-old. 

Is the son of the Stakes winning French mare 
*ROSA BONHEUR II (1st, Pompadour and 
Grand Prix Beaudille Stakes and 3rd in the 
Prix De La Elepate). Winner of 12,250,000 
francs. 

Will stand at Bonita Farm at a fee of $750. 

9tow Soaking *Joz 1968 

BONITA FARM 

J. William Boniface Bel Air, Maryland Phone: 301 734 6906 

Rt. 2, Box 189 301 734 6112 
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What’s New 
In Maryland 


Long Green Fire 

The quarter mile indoor training track at 
Harry Kalish’s Long Green Training Farm 
was destroyed last month by a fire which broke 
out suddenly in early afternoon. 

Twenty horses were stabled in stalls which 
lined the indoor track. They were saved 
through the efforts of men working in the 
barn. 

Damage was estimated at $125,000. 

Mr. Kalish, an attorney who lives in 
Philadelphia, purchased the 120-acre farm 
four years ago from Bliss Flaccus. Prior to Mr. 
Flaccus’ ownership, the farm was known as 
Three Cousins. 

Robert B. Robson, the farm’s business 
manager, was in the barn when the fire broke 
out. Said Mr. Robson: "I really think it was 
combustion. I saw a fireball first, then a sheet 
of flame.” 

Also in the barn at the time the fire began 
were Joe Perez and Joan Bencivenga. Perez and 
Mrs. Bencivenga, both licensed trainers, im¬ 
mediately led the horses to safety. 

The Kalish farm normally accommodates 70 
horses. It is located at Hvdes road and Long 
Green Pike in the Long Green Valley. 

Maryland Fall Sales 

The Maryland Fall Sales will be held in 
Timonium’s sales pavilion next month in four 
separate selling sessions. 

Yearlings will be sold on the nights of 
October 26 and 27 (Thursday and Friday). 
On October 30 and 31 (Monday and Tuesday) 
broodmares, weanlings, stallions and horses 
of racing age will be auctioned. 



Native Dancer Led Sires 

Seventeen-year-old Native Dancer led all 
stallions at Saratoga, his nine offspring selling 
for an average price of $61,000. Closest to the 
Maryland stallion in average was Sir Gaylord. 
His six sons and daughters averaged $42,400. 

Not considered in this summary of averages 
is Bold Ruler who had only one filly in the 
sale. That filly, a daughter of Blue Norther, 
brought $190,000. The stallion’s average was, 
accordingly, $190,000. 

Native Dancer, who has stood at Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt’s Sagamore Farm through¬ 
out his stud career, was represented by three 
colts and six fillies. The colts averaged $86,333 
and the fillies $48,333. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s stallion stands for a $20,- 
000 stud fee and has a full book of mares. 

Fair Hill Meeting 

The two-day Fair Hill race meeting will 
be held this year on September 9 and 16 
with six-race programs scheduled for both of 
the Saturday cards. 

J. H. Tyler McConnell, son-in-law of the 
late William duPont, Jr., is in full charge of 
the meeting which was inaugurated by Mr. 
duPont nearly fifteen years ago. 

Fair Hill offers the only steeplechase racing 
in Maryland run under the auspices of the 
Maryland Racing Commission with pari-mutuel 
wagering. 

Stewards will be Smart S. Janney, Jr., F. 
Eugene Dixon and Joseph F. Flanagan. 

Since the Fair Hill races are linked with 
the Cecil County Breeders’ Fair, there will be 
a cattle show on the morning of the first 
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Saturday, and a horse show on the morning 
of the 16th. The morning events begin at 
8 A.M. each Saturday, and the first post for 
the races each Saturday afternoon will be 2 
P.M. eastern daylight saving time. 

Union Hospital in Elkton, Maryland is the 
beneficiary of the sport, and to date has 
received over $103,000 from Fair Hill. This 
plan for charity was inaugurated by the late 
William duPont, Jr., who years ago established 
the program which has become so popular. 
Revenue for the charity also is derived from 
the sale of boxes, and these are available 
from Mildrede Pike, Secretary of the Fair in 
the Delaware Trust Bulding in Wilmington. 

Main feature on the first program will be 
the Fair Hill steeplechase, a handicap, at 
about two miles. It will carry a $4,500 purse. 
On September 16, the outstanding race will 
be the Manly steeplechase, $5,000 added, also 
a handicap and also at two miles. 

Silwall Goes To Nashua 

Silwall, honored by the Maryland Horse 
Breeders Association as the best Maryland-bred 
race mare of the 1966 season, has been perma¬ 
nently retired and will be bred next spring to 
Nashua. 

The 6-year-old daughter of Cornwall-Silver 
Shoes by *Goya II has earned over $150,000 
during her five seasons on the race track. She 
was a stakes-winner at 4 and 5, accounting 
for the Priscilla and First Lady Handicap. 

Silwall was bred by Mr. and Mrs. B. Frank 
Christmas at their Idle Miss Farm near Monk- 
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ton. Originally raced by Mr. Christmas, Silwall 
was claimed from the Marylander early in her 
career. 

She is owned now by Leon Savage. Her 
trainer was Merritt A. Buxton. 

Bud Curtis Ailing 

Track Superintendent William H. (Bud) 
Curtis, a Timonium employee for 25 years, is 
recovering from a mild stroke at Union Me¬ 
morial Hospital. 

The 50-year old Curtis was stricken last 
month at his home. Curtis’ family reports that 
he is eager to get back on the job. 

TRA's Wowen's Committee 

A committee of ten wives of Maryland 
race track officials is at work planning a 
special 3-day program of activities for the 
ladies who will be accompanying their 
husbands to the TRA’s 21st annual meet¬ 
ing in Washington, D. C. on November 
28, 29 and 30. 

They are: Mrs. F. George Tucker and 
Mrs. John F. Loome of Bowie race course; 
Mrs. Robert Snavely, Hagerstown; Mrs. 
John D. Schapiro and Mrs. Joseph T. Cas- 
carella, Laurel; Mrs. Edward F. Farrell, 
Jr., Marlboro; Mrs. Herman Cohen and 
Mrs. Ben Cohen, Pimlico; Mrs. J. M. Heil, 
Timonium and Mrs. Charlotte Levine wife 
of Laurel’s Public Relations Director, Emanuel 
Levine, who is the committee’s coordinator. 
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SARATOGA 
YEARLING SALES 

The Story's Background 

Each August from all over the world hard-nosed horse traders show up 
at Saratoga to buy and sell the Thoroughbred industry’s finest yearlings. 

Scattered through last month’s auction were nine yearlings bred and raised 
in Maryland by Maryland breeders. These horses came from farms owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. George DeFranceaux, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. O’Donovan, Mrs. 
E. W. Nichols, Mrs. Samuel E. Bogley and Capt. and Mrs. Lewis B. Jennings. 

From this group of nine yearlings, the Maryland horse decided to con¬ 
centrate its Saratoga coverage on a single colt. Selected was Exceedingly’s 
half-brother, owned by Mrs. Jennings. 

Exceedingly, the first horse ever bred by Mrs. Jennings, achieved consider¬ 
able fame in July when he defeated Damascus at Delaware Park in the 
$50,000-added duPont Handicap. 

The colt consigned to Saratoga by Mrs. Jennings was out of the same 
mare (Exceed) and was from the first crop of the young Sagamore Farm 
stallion Restless Native. 



Photographs by Peter Winants 


With horse vans loaded, 
Jim Wiley's consignment 
left his Middleburg (Va.) 
farm on the over-night 
drive to Saratoga, N. Y. 




























When Mrs. Lewis B. Jennings decided last 
spring to consign her Maryland-bred yearling 
colt by Restless Native—Exceed by Better Self 
to the Saratoga sales her first problem was to 
have the colt accepted by the Fasig-Tipton 
Company, sponsors of the annual August auc¬ 
tion. 

In retrospect, this would not seem a diffi¬ 
cult hurdle. 

But last spring the colt’s half-brother, Ex¬ 
ceedingly, had gained little more than local 
fame. True, he was a stakes-winner. But most 
of his better races had been run against 
Maryland-breds in Maryland. From a national 
standpoint, he was still fairly much of an un¬ 
known. 

Since the Saratoga auction is one of ex¬ 
treme selectivity (Fasig-Tipton officials tour 
the country each spring inspecting yearlings 
nominated for the sale), Mrs. Jennings’ colt 
was a border-line prospect. 

Had he been by a highly fashionable stallion, 
his acceptance would have been assured since 
his dam was already a stakes-producer. But 
his sire, Restless Native, has had no produce 
to race (his first crop are yearlings) and Rest¬ 
less Native himself won only two races in a 
career comprising three starts. 

So Fasig-Tipton officials delayed their de¬ 
cision as long as possible. They inspected the 
colt, found him physically satisfactory. Then 
they waited to see how the colt’s older half- 
brother would perform at the race tracks. 

As Exceedingly improved, Mrs. Jennings’ 
yearling began to look better and better to 
the sales company. Finally (weeks prior to 



Wiley's new 24-stall yearling barn is shown 
at top of page. Smaller photograph above 
reveals wire fencing at the Virginia farm 
which Mr. Wiley says is "safer than boards." 

the defeat of Damascus by Exceedingly), John 
Finney, Fasig-Tipton’s general manager, com¬ 
mitted himself. 

He would accept the Restless Native year¬ 
ling at Saratoga. 

Her first hurdle cleared, Mrs. Jennings had 
next to decide how she could get the best 
possible price for her yearling. 

Should she send her colt to Saratoga as a 
one-horse consignment? Would it be to her 
advantage to send one groom with one horse 
to the upper New York state sales site and 
take a single stall in a barn with other one, 
two and three-horse consignors? 

And the preparation which must go into 
the colt. Was she qualified to fatten and other¬ 
wise prepare her colt for an auction which 
would see the world’s slickest looking yearlings 
competing for dollars spent by the world’s 
richest horse buyers? 

Helen Jennings evaluated her position. 
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Swimming pool is in foreground of top picture 
while in background is the Wileys' 18th cen¬ 
tury home. Above, Mr. Wiley discusses his 
horse operation while seated in living room. 


She decided that to compete with America’s 
cleverest professionals, she would join forces 
with a professional. 

She chose James L. Wiley, of Middleburg, 
Va., to prepare and sell her yearling. 

Mr. Wiley, a big man with a Virginia ac¬ 
cent, is a specialist in the buying and selling 
of horses. He lives on his 1,000-acre Gordons- 
dale Farm with his wife, son and daughter-in- 
law. Each August he takes from 20 to 30 
yearlings to Saratoga. Few are actually owned 
by Mr. Wiley. 

He is a commission agent. The yearlings 
he sells might be owned by ten to fifteen 
different consignors. His charge is 5 per cent 
of the selling price, plus pro-rated expenses. 
Fasig-Tipton also charges 5 per cent as its fee 
for the auction. So to do business with Wiley 
(or most other agents) consignors are reduced 
to a 90 per cent return on their selling price. 

Interviewed at his Gordonsdale Farm on the 
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afternoon his Virginia-based yearlings would 
be shipped on two nine-horse vans to Saratoga 
(other yearlings to be sold by Wiley were 
already at the sales site), Mr. Wiley readily 
gave a thumbnail account of his operation: 

'I’ve got about ten of my own mares here 
on the farm, but I don’t breed to good enough 
stallions to get my yearlings in at Saratoga. 
With my own stock I mostly break them and 
race them. Then I sell them off their racing 
records or lose them in claiming races. 

"Once in a while I get one of my own good 
enough for Saratoga. But as a general rule I 
don’t. 

"Every year the bulk of my consignment 
are owned by other people. It’s to the advan¬ 
tage of an owner selling a small consignment 
to have me as agent. Instead of them being 
stuck off in the corner somewhere, their 
horses go in my barns and they’re shown in 
my courtyard. 

(Wiley has three barns allotted to him at 
Saratoga. They face into a courtyard, forming 
three sides of a rectangle. The fourth side of 
the rectangle is a wire fence.) 

"I can show their yearlings to twice as 
many people as they would get if they were 
on their own. It’s a good deal for the little 
man. I split the labor costs according to the 
number of horses in each consignment. Each 
of my grooms gets $20 a day while he’s at 
Saratoga. I’ll have eight grooms there. Vanning, 
blacksmith and vet work are extra, too.” 

Asked about the Restless Native-Exceed colt, 
Jim replied that this yearling had been given 
to him two months previously to prepare for 
the sale. The charge for pre-sales preparation 
is $150 per month. 

"I’d like to have gotten him four months 
ago,” continued Wiley, "but John Finney didn’t 
make up his mind whether or not he’d take 
him for Saratoga until two months ago. 

"I really need to have a yearling four months 
to do a decent job on him.” 

What did Wiley think the Restless Native— 
Exceed colt would bring at Saratoga? 

As a preliminary to his answer, Jim re¬ 
viewed the yearling: "He’s got a plain head. 
He ain’t pretty. He’s a nice solid colt. Tough 
joker, I know that. Oh, I guess fifteen to 
twenty thousand. Could be more. Don’t think 
any less.” 

Would Jim care to talk about the secrets 
of sales preparation? 

"No secrets,” said the big man with a smile. 



















go on and win for me, I think. She can really 
run. 

"In this game you gotta have luck. Luck’s 
more important than all that other stuff put 
together. With a little luck you can do a lotta 
good.” 

(During the entire course of this interview, 
which took place in Mr. Wiley’s living room, 
the nearby telephone rang repeatedly. Terse 
but polite in his telephone conversations, Mr. 
Wiley came back easily to the point under 
discussion following each interruption.) 

Asked how he got into the Thoroughbred 
business, Wiley replied: "I was born in Salem 
(Va.). My father was a horseman. I started to 
work for Liz Tippett’s Llangollen Farm when 


"Keep worming them, keep rubbing them. 
Get ’em fat and shiny. 

"On the first of May I start keeping them in 
except for an hour or an hour and a half 
a day. When the colts are turned out, each 
one has his own paddock. I let the fillies go 
out in groups of two or three during the 
month of May. After that every single yearling 
gets turned out by himself. 

"Can’t be too careful. Things still happen. 
The colt I liked best in my whole group will 
be scratched because he got hurt. That’s the 
Mongo-Vanairess (Hip No. 57 in the Sara¬ 
toga catalogue). 

"The Native Dancer-Noors Image filly got 
hurt, too. But it’s only superficial. She rolled 
in her paddock and got her hind legs under 
the bottom rail. Cut herself up before we 
could get to her. She’s o.k. to sell, though. 
Might hurt her price a little, but not much.” 

Does Jim form opinions about the yearlings 
he prepares for other owners for Saratoga? 

"Hell yes,” came back the heavy Virginia 
accent. "And sometimes I buy horses from 
my own consignment for myself. Last year at 
Saratoga I bought two out of my own con¬ 
signment for myself because I liked the way 
they moved in the paddock. 

"I must’ve been a pretty damned bad judge, 
though. 

"It's been a whole year since I bought 
them and neither one has started yet. One 
filly popped her knee in training. She got a 
bone chip. But she’s got a double cross of 
Nearco. So I’ll keep her and breed her. The 
other one breezed five times and then devel¬ 
oped ankle trouble. I’ve blistered her. She’ll 


Helen Jennings 7 Maryland-bred yearling who 
is Exceedingly^ half brother is at left being 
haltered in his stall. Below, Jim Wiley helps 
load van with equipment needed at Saratoga. 
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I was 21. For seven years I was her farm 
manager. 

"My son Lewis is my head man now. He’s 
29 and a graduate of the University of Vir¬ 
ginia. He and his wife Helen live on the 
farm. They’ll be following the vans up to 
Saratoga tonight. Got two cars following the 
vans. Earl Phelps will drive the other car. I’m 
gonna fly up tomorrow evening. 

“In addition to my operation here on this 
farm (the Wileys have lived at Gordonsdale 
for four years) I’m an advisor for Mereworth 
Farm in Kentucky. Have to go down there 
about fifteen times a year. Once a month be¬ 
fore sales time, then twice a month when we’re 
getting ready for Saratoga. 

"I guess I do almost as much good with 
my race horses as I do with the farm, though. 
I try to buy ’em cheap and sell ’em high. I 
send the good horses to Woods Garth and the 
cheap ones to Fred Fox.” 

Asked how many horses of all categories 
he owns, Wiley replied: "I can guess within 
maybe ten. Just guessing, I’d say 32. 

"It’s hard to say. I’m buying and selling 
all the time. I’d rather buy than sell. It’s a 
lot easier. All you gotta do is sit there and 
put your hand up.” 

The interview ended when Wiley looked 
at his watch, said it was getting close to ship¬ 
ping time and that he had better go out and 
supervise the last-minute preparations. 

All of the yearlings being shipped to Sara¬ 
toga were quartered in a new, antiseptically 
clean 24-stall barn. Light shone brilliantly 
through translucent frames in the roof. Despite 
the warmth of the afternoon, a cool breeze 
came through the barn’s open ends. 

Grooms attending the chores in the barn 
all looked neat in uniforms provided by Wiley. 
Over their right shirt pockets was sewn "Gor¬ 
donsdale Farm.” Over the left pockets was 
each man’s name. 

A man who had "Jesse” over his left pocket 
walked down the row of stalls, dropping off 
shipping halters in front of each stall. Then 
he went back and put the halters on each 
yearling. He did this to all except one—the 


Lewis Wiley, Jim's 29-year-old son, was the 
boss on trip to Saratoga. He is shown above 
carrying a screen to waiting van. At right, 
Lewis lifts trunk while his father looks on. 
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Tense moments occurred as yearlings were loaded. In addition to Jim and Lewis Wiley, men 
shown include Dr. Fritz Howard (glasses case in pocket) and Evan Sinclair (wearing suspenders). 


Restless Native-Exceed colt. Jesse left that 
halter lying in front of the stall. After halter¬ 
ing all the other sales yearlings, he called to 
another groom and asked assistance in putting 
on the Restless Native-Exceed colt’s halter. 

It was becoming apparent that the colt was, 
indeed, a "tough joker.” 

Asked about the need for two men to halter 
the colt, Jesse said: "He will bite you. He 
means to kick you.” 

Helen Wiley, Jim’s daughter-in-law, came 
over to the colt’s stall and introduced herself. 
She is Dr. Fritz Howard’s daughter and lived 
with her parents at their Meadowville Farm 
before her marriage last year to Lewis. Mead¬ 
owville is three miles from the Wiley Farm. 

As she talked, her father (one of the East 
Coast’s most prominent veterinarians) came 
up the shedrow. 

Said Helen: "When we got married, Lewis 
said it would be wonderful because he’d get 
all his vet work done free. But daddy didn’t 
cooperate. He kept sending his regular bills. 
Now Lewis says: ‘Hell, my vet bills are double 
since I married you!’” 

Dr. Howard smiled as he listened to his 
daughter. Then he called to Lewis, asking for 
a list of the yearlings which would be tran¬ 
quillized before being shipped. 

Lewis came up the shed at a fast walk, 
looking harried and worn by the mounting 
tension. A groom stopped him asking that 
some detail be attended to. Replied Lewis: 
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"What’s wrong with you doing it? Don’t you 
work here any more?” 

Helen turned to her father. "Would you 
give Lewis a shot first?” she asked. "He looks 
like he needs more calming down than the 
yearlings.” 

Lewis took no cognizance of the joke. He 
went with Dr. Howard to a stall where one 
of the yearlings was to be tranquillized. The 
yearling tugged, pulled and backed up. Dr. 
Howard was crowded with his hypodermic 
needle into a corner. "Give me a little fightin’ 
room, Lewis!” he shouted. 

In minutes the first van arrived. 

A nine-horse tractor-trailer. 

It was maneuvered beautifully close to the 
loading ramp. 

Then Lewis got out his sheaf of papers on 
which he had scheduled the position of each 
yearling on the two vans. 

The loading commenced with only routine 
excitement. 

Suddenly, Jim called a halt. 

"That colt shouldn’t be there!” he yelled. 

Lewis consulted his papers, rechecking posi¬ 
tions. 

"God damn,” simmered Jim, "that Lewis 
has been drawing diagrams for three weeks 
and he’s still got them in the wrong stalls!” 

Lewis tried to answer his father but let it 
go as unfinished business. 

One of Jim’s daughters came running from 
the barn, informing him of a telephone call: 
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"Tell her I’m busy and you can’t find me,” 
replied Wiley. 

The rearrangement of stalls was quickly 
attended to. 

Then came a recalcitrant yearling who re¬ 
fused to budge up the ramp. 

"Willie, WtlUe,” hollered Jim, "that ain’t 
no way to act. Willie, you got a little pig in 
you.” 

Everyone took a turn tugging and shoving 
on "Willie”. The colt wouldn’t move. 

"Let him rest a minute,” said the Big Boss. 
When Jim felt the rest period had been long 
enough he walked slowly to the rear of the 
colt and snapped a rope shank at the colt’s 
rump. Responding handsomely, "Willie” took 
off immediately with a plunge up the ramp. 

Backed quickly into a stall, "Willie” was 
forgotten momentarily as the next horse was 
led toward the ramp. 

But "Willie” wanted more attention — 
quickly. 

He commenced to shake his head. The 


chains rattled. He shook it faster and faster. 
He shook it as though in a frenzy. Then he 
fell back on his halter and went down to his 
knees. 

Fritz Howard ran up the ramp toward 
"Willie”. So did Jim Wiley. 

The men, all sweating, all scared, got the 
yearling back on his feet. 

"Take him out of this stall and put him in 
that stall,” said Jim. "He’s all right. He just 
don’t want any horses behind him. They’re 
scaring him. That’s all. Put him with his tail 
to the back of the van.” 

Wiley’s orders were quickly obeyed. 

"Willie” settled down immediately. 

Attention again returned to the loading of 
other yearlings. 

Up the ramp went the Native Dancer-Noors 
Image filly. 

"Handle with care,” said Helen Wiley, al¬ 
most inaudibly. "That’s the Native Dancer 
filly.” 

Looking at Helen Wiley you could almost 


When coaxing went unheeded, the men resorted to brute strength, all of them giving a reluc¬ 
tant yearling a push. Segregation of colts and fillies was big factor in allocation of the stalls. 
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For the grooms who rode in the vans, the 11- 
hour trip wasn't easy. Wiley paid each man 
$20 per day while they were on duty for him 
at Saratoga. Vans completed trip at 4.30 A.M. 


Jim Wiley (left) and Dr. Fritz Howard look 
wistfully at last van as it leaves Virginia 
farm. Boss of the four-vehicle caravan was 
Lewis Wiley, Jim's capable 29-year-old son. 


see dollar marks in her eyes. Native Dancer’s 
stud fee is $20,000. 

The first van was loaded and took off. 
Waiting on the road was the second van. It 
pulled quickly into the position vacated by 
the first. 

Then came more loading. 

Some of the yearlings were heavily bandaged. 
Others had no bandages. 

During a lull, Jim explained that only the 
ones which had been hurt on the farm were 
bandaged. One had a knee bandage, heavily 
saturated with pepper. Another was bandaged 
behind. 

One of the unbandaged yearlings balked at 
the ramp. 

“Get up there Black Beauty,” said Jim. 

Black Beauty obeyed, moving forward stiffly 
with ears pricked. 

At 5.15 P.M. (one hour after the first van 
arrived) the second van was fully loaded with 
horses, screens, equipment and grooms. 

“Shove off,” said Jim. 

The Wiley consignment was Saratoga bound. 
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With the vans on the road and headed 
for Saratoga, attention shifted to the two pas¬ 
senger vehicles which would follow the horses 
on the 11-hour trip. 

Turning to Earl Phelps, Lewis Wiley said: 
Tm gonna take a shower first. I’ll meet you 
at the Barn Fire.” 

‘That’s the Bonfire ,” Earl replied. 

"I said f Barn Fire’,” Lewis responded in his 
deep Virginia accent. 

Earl, behind the wheel of the Wiley station 
wagon, took off with a laugh. I sat beside him. 
In the back was Billy Gilbert, a Virginia 
horseman who would work for Clay Camp at 
Saratoga. 

Phelps, a former jockey who rode both flat 
horses and jumpers, explained his presence on 
the trip. 

“I’m Fritz Howard’s farm manager. I take 
my vacation this time every year. I go up to 
Saratoga to help Lewis. That’s a dumb thing 


to do, isn’t it? Take a vacation and go to the 
race track. 

"I love the game. All parts of it. I broke 
my back three times and my collarbone eight 
times—four on each side. Don’t bother me 
much. My back aches, but everybody’s got a 
back ache. 

“Lewis likes to hire me to show his yearlings 
because I’m short. He wants short men. That 
way the yearlings look bigger.” 

The thought crossed my mind that Earl 
was actually working for Jim Wiley, not his 
son, Lewis. 

Asked about this, Phelps replied: “Sure, 
that’s right. But Jim doesn't show up until 
Lewis gets everything squared away at Sara¬ 
toga. So Lewis is the boss right now as far as 
I’m concerned. 

“He’s a wonderful boy. Just like his father. 
The only time Lewis don’t act like his father 
is when his father’s with him. Then he’s quiet. 
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But when Jims not there, Lewis is great. 
Real relaxed. Couldn’t find a fellow who’s 
more fun to be with than Lewis.” 

Phelps said that this year’s trip to Saratoga 
would be the same as all the others insofar 
as stopovers. 

"We eat supper at the Bonfire on Route 301. 
Stop once on the Jersey Turnpike and once 
on the New York Throughway. Lewis, Helen 
and Evan Sinclair will be in the other car. 
They won’t catch up with us until we get 
supper at the Bonfire.” 

Earl said six grooms were riding on each 
of the two vans we were following. 

Twelve personal attendants on the vans pur¬ 
sued through the night by two carloads of 
higher echelon employees seemed to be ade¬ 
quate protection for any eventuality. 

To this thought, Earl said: "Lewis don’t 
want to take any chances. How much you 
think those horses are worth?” 

I refused to guess. But the buyers would 
give a clear answer four days later. Wiley’s 
23-horse consignment would bring $395,500 
for an average in excess of $17,000. 

"They look good, don’t they?” asked Earl. 
"Jim really knows how to fit a yearling for a 
sale. He gets them nice and fat, too. Funny 
how yearling buyers insist on fat yearlings and 
thin blondes.” 

I laughed at Earl’s joke. Billy smiled. 

We arrived at the Bonfire without incident. 

Some of the men stayed on the vans, eating 
suppers packed by their womenfolk. Others 
wandered into the restaurant (a truckers’ stop) 
and plopped down at the tables and counter. 

Supper was casual. A couple of men ate at 
the tables with their hats on. 

After finishing the meal we wandered out¬ 
side where we found Lewis, Helen and Evan. 

Peter Winants, the Maryland horse's 
photographer, talked with Lewis about getting 
Earl’s station wagon to make a detour around 
the Baltimore Beltway so he could pick up his 
car which he had left parked at the Charles 
Street exit. 

"Sure,” said Lewis. "Earl can catch up to us 
on the Jersey Turnpike. The vans will go 


First stop was made at the Bon Fire near Bowie. 
Lewis Wiley, looking fresh after his change of 
clothes, talks with two of four van drivers. His 
wife, Helen, is alighting from station wagon. 



Shown above in pensive mood are Earl Phelps 
(left) and Lewis Wiley. Phelps, a former 
jockey, is Dr. Howard's farm manager and 
was "on vacation" while working for Wiley. 


straight through the harbor tunnel. Helen 
and Evan and I will stay with them.” 

Peter had ridden in a van to the Bonfire. 
Now he transferred to Earl’s station wagon. 

We took off, leaving the vans behind us. 
Quickly running into heavy rain we groped 
our way through miserable traffic on the Belt- 
way, let Peter off beside his Volkswagen and 
then revved up again as we attempted to over¬ 
take the vans. 

We caught them at their rest stop on the 
Jersey Turnpike, just as Lewis had predicted. 

With Earl, Billy and me taking turns at 
the wheel, we drove through the night close 
on the tailgate of the second van. The rain 
ended and the hours passed. Our second stop 
was on the New York Throughway. As we 
were preparing to leave, a Harr van arrived 
with Saratoga yearlings from Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh J. O’Donovan’s Grasslands Farm. 

Tailgating the Harr van were Mr. O’Dono¬ 
van, his daughter Achsah and Harry A. Love. 
Hugh was in good spirits. Achsah was sleepy. 
Harry said little, obviously tired, too. 

We bid the Maryland group goodbye, called 
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Surrounded by hay racks, the Jennings colt 
appeared calm on the van trip to Saratoga. 


for all hands to board the vans and got our 
caravan underway once again. 

As 3 o’clock pushed into 4 o’clock conver¬ 
sation dropped to nothing. 

Billy was driving, Earl slept on the back 
seat and I dozed fitfully, slumped into a 
corner of the front seat. The rain had come 
back on us. Heavy, almost a deluge. 

The vans flew on through the rain and Billy 
stuck with them. Never had I looked for so 
many hours at the hind end of a horse van. 

Then the rain let up and I went back to 
sleep. 

With no warning, our station wagon gave 
us a brief, violent thumping. 

Billy edged over to the side of the highway, 
coming as quickly as possible to a stop. 

Old jumping rider Earl Phelps was immedi¬ 
ately alert. We piled out of the wagon, inspect¬ 
ing our wheels. Billy felt certain we had lost 
a piece of a tire. 

But the tires were fine. All new, all with 
tread intact. We took off again, the thumping 
never to be explained. 

It was no easy thing to catch the vans. It 
was my turn behind the wheel and I didn’t 
see our people again until we pulled into the 
unloading area at Saratoga. 

Dawn had not yet come. It was 4.30 A.M. 
Lights from poles gave brilliant illumination. 
Our men were climbing down off the vans 
as we arrived. 

Lewis went quickly to the Fasig-Tipton 
office to check in. 


The Wiley stalls were already bedded down. 

Lewis returned to the vans and as each horse 
was led down the ramp he instructed the 
groom where it would be stabled, giving barn 
and stall number from his pages of yellow 
paper. 

When the unloading was completed it was 
still only a few minutes before 5. Lewis, Helen, 
Earl and I sat on a bench. 

Said Lewis: "I’ll keep their stall doors shut 
all day today. Won’t let anybody look at them. 
That’ll give ’em a chance to settle down and 
recover from the trip. Tomorrow (Sunday) 
will be a big showing day. We’ll have them 
in good shape by then.” 

As Lewis talked, there came the sound of 
rending boards. Everyone jumped to his feet 
trying to pinpoint the trouble in the faint 
early light. 

It was the Restless Native-Exceed colt. He 
had just finished kicking the door off his 
stall. Boards lay strewn from the blow. 

Hurrying to the horse, Lewis replaced the 
door (which was now off its hinges) and 
cussed the "tough joker”. To hold it in place 
until carpenters arrived he propped big boards 
against it, wedging them at an angle to the 
ground. 

It was still too early for me to check into 
the private house at which I had rented a 
room. I looked over to the Oklahoma training 
track at the sound of a horse working. He was 
dimly visible in the pre-dawn light. 

With nothing to do and hours to kill, I 
went back to the station wagon, slouched into 
a corner of the front seat and went to sleep. 

When I awoke the sun was burning my 
face, a fly was on my cheek and it was 9.30. 
Tired, dirty and sweaty I walked to the home 
of former barber Carl Izzo and told him I 
was his new paying guest. 

Mr. Izzo led me to my room (past a sign 
which read "Barber Shop Downstairs”) where 
I quickly dropped off to sleep once again. 

I awoke to the sound of automobile doors 
slamming, men and women talking and the 
frequent statement: "Fifty cents.” 

The noise was right up against my first 
floor window. I lifted a corner of the Venetian 
blind. There, only two or three feet from me, 
were automobiles in profusion. 

Former barber Carl Izzo parked cars on his 
lawn when the Saratoga race meeting was in 
progress. 

It was only 1 P.M. I showered, shaved, 
dressed and went to the races. 
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Tension mounted sharply 
over the week end. 
Making cryptic marks in 
their catalogues, trainers 
moved about the stables 
inspecting every yearling. 
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Captain and Mrs. Lewis B. Jennings checked frequently on the activity in the Wiley court¬ 
yard, but Mrs. Jennings rarely stayed long. She said pressure of watching was too much to bear. 


Sunday morning came up bright, clear and 
pleasantly cool. 

Jim Wiley and his son Lewis were in their 
courtyard showing yearlings. 

Because the Wiley consignment (23 head) 
was the largest to be sold on opening night 
(Tuesday), the Wiley courtyard was the center 
of activity for the whole stable area. 

Rarely were there fewer than 20 persons 
in the Wiley area. Some sat on benches, some 
leaned against posts and others stalked around 
the yearlings being shown. 

Captain and Mrs. Jennings were there, 


checking on the interest shown in their Rest¬ 
less Native-Exceed colt. Helen Jennings had 
an excited gleam to her eyes. Her husband 
was relaxed, smiling and enjoying the whole 
show. 

Said Helen Jennings: "This is much worse 
than having a horse in a race. I’ve never sold 
at Saratoga before, and I know I don’t like it. 
It’s too much. Much too much. 

"You have a horse in a race, you go to the 
paddock, you go to your seat, you watch the 
race, and it’s all over. The tension doesn’t 
last forever like it does here. 
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"Today’s only Sunday, and I’m a nervous 
wreck. What will I be like by Tuesday night?’’ 

Asked what she thought her one-horse con¬ 
signment would bring on Tuesday night, Mrs. 
Jennings said that anything over fifteen thou¬ 
sand would be satisfactory. 

Edith and Frank Bonsai came into the court¬ 
yard and, among others, asked Jim Wiley for 
a look at Number 17—the Restless Native- 
Exceed colt. 

Mrs. Jennings smiled grimly as she watched 
her colt being inspected. 

"He looks sleepy, doesn’t he?” she asked. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bonsai went over the colt 
from nose to tail, both discovering a curb on 
his left hind leg. 

"That won’t hurt him any,” said Mr. Bonsai. 

"I don’t know,” replied a less certain Mrs. 
Bonsai. 

While the colt was being shown to the 
September, 1967 


Jim Wiley (above) proved himself a master 
salesman, varying his pitch to suit each 
customer. Pedigree (below) was tacked on 
colt's stall along with picture of Exceedingly 
defeating Damascus in duPont Handicap. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Bonsai (above) were 
among those who examined the Jennings colt. 
At left, Mrs. Samuel E. Bogley stands with 
her groom, Anne Christmas's son, Johnny. 

Bonsais, another couple came close for an 
inspection. 

Jim Wiley, wearing a beat-up felt hat, sports 
coat and no necktie, commenced to earn his 
money. 

"His brother beat Damascus last month at 
Delaware Park," said Jim to the new arrivals. 
"He’s a tough colt. All horse, this fellow. His 
sire’s got one helluva pedigree. And look 
what Raise A Native is doing as a sire. This 
Restless Native is by Native Dancer, too." 

It was interesting to watch Jim work. He 
did his selling job only when he thought the 
looker needed background information. With 
people like Frank and Edith Bonsai he talked 
about the weather, their horses and what had 
happened in July at Keeneland. He knew 
when to "sell" and when to make conversation. 

There was a clear-cut pattern to the way 
the Wiley sales force worked. 

Jim and Lewis were the "hosts." Earl Phelps 
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Among the Marylanders present at Saratoga 
was Dr. J. R. Poirier, owner of the Entre- 
mont Farm near Frederick. Dr. Poirier and 
Mrs. Poirier were in daily attendance at sales. 

and Evan Sinclair were the second in com¬ 
mand. The grooms supplied background — 
rubbing, polishing, scurrying into and out of 
stalls at the briefest verbal or hand-pointed 
signal by the Wileys. 

Although Jim and his son smiled frequently, 
both were tense, sharp-eyed and eager to please. 
To an unknown ’looker” Jim or Lewis would 
say: "What can I show you, sir?” To the 
known "looker,” it was: "Sit down on the 
bench and let us show you some real nice 
yearlings.” 

With both of the Wileys the hat-tipping 
was endless. Lewis wore a far-from-new hat. 
Like his father, he had on a sports jacket and 
no necktie. 

The Big Money gravitated toward Jim. But 
almost everyone spoke to Lewis, too. 

During one five-minute period the Wiley 
courtyard hosted Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lunger, 
Henry Clark, Mr. and Mrs. J. Bowes Bond, 
J. Woods Garth, Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson, 


John M. Gaver, Carl Hanford, Preston M. 
Burch and Steve DiMauro. 

Always at center stage were Jim and Lewis 
Wiley. Hats in hand, hats on head, hats in 
hand. Nodding, smiling, flipping catalogue 
pages. Motioning for one yearling to be led 
out, then another, then another. 

Former jockey Earl Phelps paraded with 
yearling after yearling. He dragged his charges 
through the spectators. Stopped them, posed 
them and turned them. Small, smiling and 
unobtrusive. 

Dressed like the Wileys, except that he wore 
no hat. 

"Working hard, Earl?” I asked as he led a 
colt past the bench on which I was sitting. 

"No,” smiled Phelps, "I’m on vacation.” 

Scattered among the Big Money and the 
Little Money were the Curiosity Seekers. 

You thought you could spot them, but you 
were never quite certain. 

The man with the shorts, stockings, camera, 
dog, pregnant wife and two little children 
must surely be a Spectator. But the Wileys 
weren’t certain. Lewis tipped his hat. 

"What can I show you, sir?” asked Lewis. 

"Oh nothing, nothing,” replied the man in 
confusion. He tugged at his little dog’s leash 
and walked quickly off, his family following 
him. 

"They look like Americans in Paris,” ob¬ 
served a bystander. 

Carl Hanford put on his glasses to read a 
catalogue page. Then took them off to examine 
a yearling. 

Steve DiMauro bent over frequently, feeling 
legs, lifting feet and pinching ankles. 

Into the Wiley courtyard rolled noiselessly 
a golf cart piloted by John Finney. Beside 
him sat his father, Humphrey. The two men 
run the Saratoga sales. Humphrey is Fasig- 
Tipton's president, John is general manager. 

The golf cart was, in truth, the Command 
Car at Saratoga. 

Later, John would give up his seat to Max 
Hirsch and the grand old man of horse train¬ 
ers would tour the stable area with Humphrey 
Finney at the controls. 

Mrs. Lunger interrupted her yearling inspec¬ 
tion for a word about the Maryland breeding 
program. 

I told her how sorry all of us in Maryland 
were to lose Cyane and the Christiana Stables 
mares to Virginia. 

Said Mrs. Lunger: "The Maryland Fund 
program is excellent, but it doesn’t work out 
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to our advantage. You do most of your racing 
in the winter in Maryland. We don’t race in 
the winter. So all those rich Maryland-bred 
purses don’t help us. That’s why we sent our 
horses to Virginia.” 

Henry Clark told us that his wife, Mary, 
was in Baltimore’s Mercy Hospital and would 
miss the sale. "She’s doing well,” he said. "She 
thought she had a bad case of indigestion. 
But the doctor thought it was more serious.” 



As lunch time neared and the crowd thinned 
out, I walked around the stable area, checking 
on other Maryland consignors. 

George DeFranceaux was in front of his 
barn, showing off his Vertex filly. 

Mrs. Samuel E. Bogley was at her stable, 
accompanied by Mrs. Frank D. Christmas. 
Mrs. Bogley took off a shoe and put a bandaid 
on her foot. "My feet don’t hurt yet,” she said. 
"I’m just putting it on for protection.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. O’Donovan snapped 
to battle stations when Preston Burch filtered 
through the spectators and asked for a look 
"at your Mongo colt.” Mr. Burch had bought 
a Mongo at Keeneland for $110,000. 

Said Mrs. O’Donovan in an aside to me: 
"Deep down in your stomach there’s this 

Center of attraction at Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
O'Donovan's barn was a Mongo colt shown 
here being inspected by Tom Barry, trainer 
of Belmont winners Celtic Ash and Cavan. 
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lump you feel when people look at your year¬ 
lings. Especially when Mr. Burch wants to 
see your Mongo colt." 

There was joking to go along with the 
anxiety. 

Billy Christmas passed Pete Vogel. Said 
Billy: "Dr. Reed's over at your barn looking 
for you. Your Globemaster got cast in his 
stall." 

Replied Mr. Vogel: “Very funny. Ha, ha, 
ha!" 

Clay Camp said: “I won't even go near 
another man’s barn. I don’t want to be accused 
of knocking his horses." 

Said Helen Jennings: “Have you heard about 
Tyson Gilpin’s sleep-producing machine? It’s 
a little round thing and it hums. Tyson swears 
it works." 

Later on that Sunday afternoon there was a 
public showing of yearlings in the sales pa¬ 
vilion. It amounted to little more than a dry 
run for the impending auction. The gallery 
was small. Showing of the yearlings was 



voluntary, the decision left with each con¬ 
signor. 

After the showing there was a cocktail 
party at a nearby golf club. 

Gin and whiskey drinkers from all over the 
world made small talk at the Fasig-Tipton 
Company’s expense. 

Monday was much like Sunday, except that 
the tension was even more extreme. 

Said George DeFranceaux to Humphrey 
Finney: “It’s a disgrace to Maryland that there 
are only five consignors here from Maryland." 

“No, not at all," Finney replied. “In Mary¬ 
land people prefer to race their own horses. 
They’re not basically commercial breeders. They 
enjoy racing, and they breed their own horses 
so they can race." 

Said Australia’s Frank Ford to Mr. Finney: 
“I’m looking for a colt good enough to stand 
at stud in Australia. I want to find one that 
you and I both agree on." 

Finney left with Mr. Ford, eager to help 
the Australian breeding industry. 

Said Mrs. Finney: “I’m not a horsewoman 
and neither is my daughter-in-law, Louise. I 
don’t even listen to horse talk. I may know 
an awful lot sub-consciously. But I don’t listen. 
It just doesn’t interest me anymore. 

“Life to me is children and dogs. I can't 
imagine living without either." 

Up to us walked Jerry Meyer and Lou 
Cavalaris—Canada’s two winningest trainers. 

Said Jerry: “I’m thinking about moving to 
Maryland. I’d like to have a homebase there. 
Maybe a 100-acre farm. It seems to me that 
Maryland is the ideal place as far as location 
is concerned." 

Finney and Frank Ford returned to our 
group, their inspection ended. 

As founder of THE MARYLAND horse and 
as the driving force in the Maryland Horse 
Breeders Association’s early years, Finney was 
pleased to substantiate Jerry Meyer's opinion. 

Obviously, he still takes pride in the State 
which gave him his start. 

On Fasig-Tipton’s plans for a new sales 
pavilion, Finney said there was a real need 
for it — particularly for heat and air-condi¬ 
tioning. 

“I remember one night it was so cold here 
I had to borrow blankets from the Red Cross 
to keep the women warm," he said. 

Under a barn which would be razed for the 
new pavilion we watched Allen Brewer paint 
a portrait of Humphrey and John Finney in 
the auctioneer’s stand. 

The likeness was good. It recalled to Finney 
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On opposite page (top), George Byrne makes 
point to his boss, E. P. Taylor. Byrne manages 
Mr. Taylor's Chesapeake City farm. Above, 
Jerry Hoffberger and Dr. Ray Murphy talk. 


At left. Trainer Vincent O'Brien (coatless) con¬ 
fers with Hubert Phipps and Tommy Smith. 
Mr. Smith is in process of acquiring brood¬ 
mares for his Monkton farm. Kauai King's 
Mike Ford (right) was also seen at ringside. 
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his early days (he no longer works in the 
stand, leaving it all to John and the auctioneers 
Laddie Dance and Ralph Retler) when he 
shared the stand with George Swinebroad. 

The first Thoroughbred George ever sold 
was in Maryland,” said Finney. "I needed an 
auctioneer. Joe Estes told me about this to¬ 
bacco auctioneer they had in Kentucky. So I 
called George and asked him to come to 
Maryland.” 

As we talked Carry Back’s Jack Price came 
toward us. 

Price, who had no horses in the sale, said: 
"I hate to sell yearlings. They might be such 
bums. How can you tell a person to buy a 
yearling? All you can say is: ’Here he is. 
Here’s his pedigree. Good luck.’” 

Finney didn’t feel that way. He likes to sell 
anything and particularly yearlings. 

"We’ll set a new record here this year,” 
said Fasig-Tipton’s president. 

Among lookers were Mr. and Mrs. Harry Love 
who consigned their yearlings to Keeneland. 
Below, Mrs. Marion duPont Scott (at right) 
examines the O'Donovans' Hasty Road filly. 
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JLt was finally Tuesday, the day the four- 
session sale would begin. At 8:30 P.M. the 
bidding would be under way. It wouldn’t end 
until 255 horses had been sold for $5,646,900 
— a record gross and record average of 
$22,145. 

How were the consignors and the potential 
buyers on that Tuesday morning? 

Outside H. E. (Tex) Sutton’s barn stood 
Baltimore’s Tommy Kelly, looking at a Sir 
Gaylord-Cindy F. colt. 

Said Tommy: "When I see a colt like this 
it just does something to me. I feel it all over 
my body. Like I know he’ll do. I’ll have to 
telephone Mr. Martin and see how he feels 
about him.” 

(Editors note: The Sir Gaylord colt was 
Hip No. 72. He was bought by Australia’s 
Frank Ford for $30,000 on Wednesday night. 
Tommy Kelly was underbidder at $29,000.) 

Jack Mobberley walked past us, accompanied 
by John Marsh. 

The skies clouded, threatening rain. 

Moaned Mrs. Samuel E. Bogley: "Oh, it 
can't rain! I’ve got a new dress to wear to¬ 
night.” 

Mrs. Bogley fretted again with a shoe. A 
bystander suggested a tranquilizer. "If I took 
a tranquilizer I’d fall flat on my face,” she 
replied. "I’ve been exhausted ever since I got 
here.” 

George and Ada DeFranceaux were their 
usual cheerful selves. Asked for a prediction 
on their Vertex filly and The Axe II colt, 
George declined. "They ought to bring what 
their sires are averaging,” said Mr. De¬ 
Franceaux. "They’re both nice looking year¬ 
lings.” 

Photographer Raymie Woolf called out a 


Mr. and Mrs. F. Warrington Gillet (left) were 
tense observers while Mrs. Gillet's Mereworth 
Farm consignment was being sold at auction. 


On hand from Country Life Farm was Joseph 
P. Pons (below). Mr. Pons was seen in 
frequent discussion with Jerry Hoffberger. 



greeting to Peter Winants. We looked for 
him and couldn’t find him. Again he called. 
We looked into the sky and found Raymie. 
He was standing on the roof of a barn at its 
very apex taking pictures. 

We checked on Hugh and Achsah O’Dono¬ 
van. Said Mrs. O’Donovan to daughter Achsah: 
"When our horses are being sold I want you to 
sit there and think about something pleasant. 
Just keep smiling, even if we only get ten 
cents. And if we should get $100,000, don’t 
jump up and start waving your catalogue. 
Just sit there and smile like you’re used to it.” 

When lunch time came I went into Saratoga 
Springs with Auctioneer Ralph Retler. We ate 
at the Holiday Inn. 

Taking a table for eight (bid spotters and 
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Among the Fasig-Tipton spotters working 
the four-night yearling auction was John 
Downin who is shown asking for another bid. 


Baltimore's Tommy Kelly was underbidder on 
Sir Gaylord colt which he badly wanted. 
Kelly said colt was an outstanding one. 



other Fasig-Tipton employees were to join us), 
Ralph beckoned to his young, attractive wait¬ 
ress. 

"Honey,” said Ralph, "I’ve got an eccen¬ 
tric 28-year-old multi-millionaire eating with 
us. I’ll point him out when he gets here. Look 
him over and see what you think.” 

When the staff was seated Retler pointed 
out Steve Dance to the waitress. Steve folded 
his arms across his chest in pompous style, 
peered haughtily through his glasses and soon 
had the waitress giggling with delight. 

"At last count,” said Steve in a confessional 
voice, "I had 68 million.” 

"Some spotter I’ve got to work with,” com¬ 
plained Ralph. "But old Steve’s not the worst. 
Remember-the night he was 



spotting and got drunk? He couldn’t see a 
bid if a man stood up and shouted at him. 

"There was this fellow trying to bid and 

-kept ignoring him. The fellow 

waved his hand and stood up. Finally he 

walked over to-and grabbed 

him by the coat tail. Then my spotter said: 
'Don’t bother me, fellow! Can’t you see I’m 
working?' ” 

John Finney dropped by the table, informing 
his crew there would be a staff meeting at 7. 

Retler said he would try to make it. 

We returned after lunch to the sales office, 
finding Larry Ensor still desperately struggling 
with the seating reservations. (He had had 
1,500 requests for 850 seats.) 

In walked Lee Watson, a bid spotter. To 
Larry, he said: "I’d like six seats down front.” 

"Get lost,” replied Ensor. 

Back through the stable area I walked again, 
pausing to talk with Fred King, a New 
Yorker who breeds horses in Maryland. 

His one-horse consignment consisted of a 
Globemaster-Sinister filly (Hip No. 52). 

All was not well with Mr. and Mrs. King. 
The filly had injured herself. 

Mr. King, who breeds Thoroughbreds only 
as a hobby, has been consigning to Saratoga 
since 1941. He and his wife own two mares, 
live near Rochester and vacation at Saratoga 
while doing all their own sales work. 

His filly had thrown a mild fit when loaded 
on the van at their New York farm. Her legs 
were scraped, there was mild swelling in both 
of them, but she walked sound. 

"It happened so quick,” said Mr. King. "In 
seconds she had hurt herself. In seconds she 
had ruined years of work. But I’m not com¬ 
plaining. This Saratoga trip is wonderful for 
Mrs. King and me. 

"We don’t make any money out of it. I keep 
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strict books just to see how much we lose. I 
figure we need the stud fee plus $2,500 to 
break even. Lots of times we don’t get it.” 

(Editor’s note: The stud fee Mr. King paid 
for his Globemaster filly was $5,000. The 
yearling was sold that Tuesday night for 
$4,200 to Leonard Sasso, Globemaster’s owner. 
Observed Hugh O’Donovan: "That Sasso is 
the smartest fellow in the crowd. He got 
$5,000 from the Kings for a stud fee and then 
paid them back $4,200 to buy the yearling. 
He wound up with a yearling and $800 on 
the deal.”) 

Following an early dinner with Tom Barry, 
I returned to the sales pavilion at 8 P.M. 

The crowd was filing in, taking its seats. 
Larry Ensor stood in the center of the pavilion, 
helping his ushers. 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert A. Leonard, owners 
of Glade Valley Farm, invited me to sit with 
them. Almost directly in front of us sat Cap¬ 
tain and Mrs. Jennings. 

The lights were on bright, the evening was 
cool and there was no rain. 

John Finney was in the stand making the 
announcements. Ralph Retler stood beside him, 


waiting for Hip No. 1 so that he could begin 
his chant. 

Hip No. 1 was from the Wiley consign¬ 
ment. A bay colt by Crozier-Bengal Bride. 
He was sold quickly to Bud Lepman for 
$17,000. 

The sale was underway. 

Second of the Maryland horses was George 
DeFranceaux’s The Axe II colt (Hip No. 13). 
He went to David W. Kutz for $9,500. I 
knew George would be disappointed. 

The Restless Native-Exceed colt was Hip 
No. 17. Just before he came into the ring 
Larry Boyce bounded up the stairs and settled 
into the chair beside me. "I don’t have a seat,” 
he said, "and I want to bid on this colt. I’ll 
only stay for this one colt.” 

Hip No. 17 was in the ring. Retler asked 
for an opening bid of $10,000. Larry Boyce 
waved his hand and the big tote board over¬ 
top the stand immediately flicked to $10,000. 

None of the sixteen yearlings which had 
preceded the Restless Native-Exceed colt had 
opened for as much as $10,000. Larry Boyce 
seemed to have caught everyone by surprise. 
For perhaps 20 seconds there was no raise. 
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Mrs. Harry Lunger, who, with her husband 
owns famed Christiana Stables, is pictured on 
opposite page with her trainer, Henry S. Clark. 
Christiana bought the O'Donovans' Hasty Road 
filly for $10,000. The filly was class winner 
in May at the Maryland Breeders 7 show. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. O'Donovan's Mongo 
colt (Hip No. 82 shown at bottom of page) 
was top-priced colt from Maryland. He was 
sold to Charles Engelhard for $23,000. Mr. 
Engelhard is shown at right with his wife. 
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First Maryland-based colt to be auctioned 
was Mrs. Samuel E. Bogley's Hornbeam year¬ 
ling. He went for $8,500 as Hip No. 6. 


George DeFranceaux, owner of Sans Souci's 
"Lagniappe" Farm, is seen at left. Mr. De¬ 
Franceaux consigned one colt and one filly. 
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Above, Mrs. Samuel E. Bogley, who had a 
two-horse consignment, talks with friend at 
ringside. Yearlings were foreign-breds which 
the late Samuel Bogley bought as weanlings. 


Below, George DeFranceaux's Maryland-bred 
gray colt by The Axe II stands in walking ring 
prior to being auctioned. He was knocked 
down on bid of $9,500 to David W. Kutz. 
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Exceedingly^ half-brother was Hip No. 17. 
He was sold to Jim O'Brey, acting as agent, 
for $22,000. Colt is shown in three pictures 
at left in walking ring and in sales ring. 


"Go ahead/' I urged Larry, "give him an¬ 
other bump.” 

Larry said: "Twenty thousand is all I’m 
going.” 

As soon as he said it, he nodded at $21,000. 

But Larry’s bid was raised to $22,000 im¬ 
mediately. 

"That’s all,” said Larry, "positively all. He’s 
a tough colt. It’ll take an expensive trainer 
to handle him. I’d have another $8,000 in 
him before he races.” 

The hammer fell and the Restless Native- 
Exceed colt went to Jim O’Brey as agent on a 
final bid of $22,000. 

For Helen Jennings, the tension ended. She 
was delighted with the $22,000 price. Later 
I heard that Jim O’Brey would have gone 
to $35,000 for the colt. But who knows? 
Perhaps not even O’Brey. 

With the Restless Native sold, I settled 
back to enjoy the sale. 

Dr. Leonard bid $15,000 on a filly and I 
felt his excitement as though it were my 
money. The bid was quickly topped and Bob 
let her go without further support. 

Mrs. Bogley’s Charlottesville colt (Hip No. 
49) came into the ring. I asked Dr. Leonard 
if he had looked at the colt earlier. 

"Yes,” he replied, "but it’s not easy to do. 
I kept looking instead at Mrs. Bogley.” 

Mrs. Leonard smiled. 

After a while I left the sales pavilion to 
wander through the crowd. 

A colt had just sold for $51,000 when I 
discovered The Thoroughbred Record’s Joe 
Estes. 

By way of salutation Joe said: "Well, I see 
the Great Depression still hasn’t hit yet.” 

Joe was so right. 

Broken records were lying all over the 
ground. • 
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FAIR HILL RACES 

Maryland's 'Grand National' Meeting 

A Balanced Card of Thoroughbred Racing - on the Flat, 
and over Brush, Hurdles and Timber 

General Admission $1.00 


PARI-MUTUEL BETTING FOR ALL RACES 
DAILY DOUBLE FIRST TWO RACES EACH SATURDAY 


FIRST RACE 2.00 P. M. Daylight Saving Time 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1967 

First Race Purse $800.—The Lewisville Flat Race, about 
seven furlongs on turf. 

Second Race Purse $1200.—The Cherry Hill Flat Race, 
about one mile and one-sixteenth on turf. 

Third Race Purse $2000.—The Trouble Maker Steeplechase, 
Timber, about three miles over a Fair Hunting Country. 

Fourth Race Purse $1500.—The Christiana Hurdle Race, 
about one mile and a half. 

Fifth Race $4500 Added.—The Fair Hill Steeplechase. 
Handicap, about two miles. 

Sixth Race Purse $3000.—The Cowentown Hurdle Race, 
about one mile and six furlongs. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1967 

First Race Purse $1200.—The Andora Flat Race, about 
one mile and a sixteenth on turf. 

Second Race Purse $800.—The Little Egypt Flat Race, about 
seven furlongs on turf. 

Third Race Purse $3000.—The Cecil County Steeplechase. 
Timber, about three miles over a Fair Hunting Country. 

Fourth Race Purse $3000.—The Battleship Hurdle Race, 
abount one mile and six furlongs. 

Fifth Race $5000 Added.—The Manly Steeplechase, Handicap, 
about two miles. 

Sixth Race Purse $1500.—The Center Square Hurdle Race, 
about one mile and six furlongs. 


CATTLE SHOW 
9 A.M. DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1967 


BENEFIT OF UNION HOSPITAL, ELKT0N, MARYLAND 
For Reservations and Entry Blanks 
Apply to MISS MILDREDE E. M. PIKE, Secretary 


HORSE SHOW 
8:30 A.M. DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1967 


CECIL COUNTY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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JDiggest news from Saratoga in the Mary¬ 
land ranks was the purchase of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh J. O’Donovan’s handsome chestnut son 
of Mongo by Charles Engelhard, the inter¬ 
nationally famed "Platinum King,” for his 
Cragwood Stables. 

The O’Donovan colt, out of the stakes- 
placed mare Fatigue by Battlefield, attracted 
scores of onlookers to Barn 3 during the pre¬ 
sales flurry of tourists. He was one of two 
purchases made by Engelhard during the 
Wednesday session; the New Jersey industri¬ 
alist also paid $50,000 for a filly by *My Babu 
from the Kentucky consignment of "Tex” 
Sutton. (This was only a warm-up for the 
vast Cragwood interests; later he spent a total 
of $227,000—to him, a trifling sum—for six 
yearlings in the Thursday session.) 

The sale of Alder Branch Farm’s half- 
brother to Exceedingly, a brown son of 
Restless Native, for $22,000, is dealt with else¬ 
where in this issue of THE MARYLAND HORSE. 

There were other happy notes, and a few 
that were possibly less happy, among the 
owners of six other Maryland-owned yearlings 
consigned to the sales. 

Mrs. E. W. Nichols, of Glyndon, was a 
partner with Eugene Weymouth in the owner¬ 
ship of a good-looking chestnut by the Green- 
tree stallion, Cohoes, which brought $20,000 
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from no less a racing personality than George 
D. Widener, honorary chairman of the New 
York Racing Association and member of the 
Jockey Club. The youngster, out of a Battle¬ 
field mare named Fought For, came to Sara¬ 
toga with a shipment of 23 horses prepped 
for the sales by James L. Wiley of The Plains, 
Va., who was listed in the catalogue as agent. 

Mrs. Samuel E. Bogley, of Potomac, Md., 
widow of the former Master of the Potomac 
Hunt, sold two yearlings which she and her 
husband had purchased a year ago at Saratoga 
from the sale of Lord Astor’s Cliveden Stud 
stock. 

Her English-bred colt by Charlottesville, 
leading European sire, was bought by the 
New York owner, E. G. Burke, on the opening 
night session for $15,000 and promptly was 
put on a van for Jim Wiley’s Virginia farm, 
where he will be turned out and eventually 
broken for trainer L. S. Barrera, one of the 
more able trainers on the New York scene. 
The other imported colt, by Hornbeam, went 
to Jacques D. Wimpfheimer, a Connecticut 
owner who also runs his horses in New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. DeFranceaux’ 
first Saratoga consignment in many years, 
sharp-looking youngsters which won ribbons 
in the Maryland Horse Breeders’ yearling show 
last May, looked as if they could turn out to 
be real bargains. A gray son of The Axe II 
went to David W. Kutz for $9,500, and a 
chestnut filly by Vertex got the nod for $8,000 
from Mill River Stud. The DeFranceauxs live 
in Potomac and have a large waterfront farm, 
Sans Soucci’s Lagniappe, at McDaniel on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore, which is the home 
quarters for their horse operation. 

Other O’Donovan horses, from their Grass¬ 
lands Farm at Upperco, were a filly by Sunrise 
Flight out of Hula Hop, bought for $12,500 
by Charles S. Coster; and a bay filly by Hasty 
Road-Abeyance Lass for $10,000 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Lunger’s Christiana Stables in 
Delaware. 

The necessary schedule for those who send 
their young horses to sell at Saratoga was 
sufficient to leave many Marylanders looking as 
if they had walked the 500 miles to Upper 
New York State. 

Marge Bond, the attractive blond wife of 
trainer Bowes Bond, said with a laugh that 
her husband accused her of spending her 
entire time changing her clothes and putting 
up her hair—which, in truth, is precisely what 
most of the distaff contingent must do to keep 
up with Saratoga activities. • 
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Sally Smithwick (left) and Peggy 
Williams take 'pony 1 owned by 
Sally's father (A. P. Smithwick) 
for a ride through the stable area. 

horses precisely as if you were planning to 
plunk down $190,000 for one of ’em, and 
hear all the latest horse news of Maryland and 
Virginia and Florida, way up there in the 
Adirondacks where its all happening. 

And the bill of fare at the snack bar just a 
step away from the sales ring, where the 
Whitneys and duPonts and Phippses have 
coffee and eggs fried like nowhere else, and 
hot dogs that excel any in the world—right 
along with thee and me. 

And the National Museum of Racing, where 
this year they had an exhibit of Munnings 
paintings, on loan from the Los Angeles Turf 
Club, that made you want to bring your lunch 
and spend the day there. 

And the glorious big trees in the paddock, 
under which horses are saddled and friend¬ 
ships renewed and bad advice is exchanged 
on how to bet in the next race. 

Ah, yes, Saratoga is more a state of mind 
than a town, and thus it is a place where the 


-Dy golly,” a friend by-gollied the day we 
straggled in from the yearling sales, "I don’t 
see why everybody gets so worked up over 
Saratoga. It’s just another race track.” 

Sure it is. 

Except for those cool mornings when an 
occasional wisp of fog comes in on little 
horse feet (Carl Sandburg should forgive the 
expression) and the Oklahoma training track 
comes to life. 

And Union Avenue, where those unbeliev¬ 
able Victorian houses stand proudly in a 
manicured setting not much different from 
the days when Lillian Russell, Diamond Jim 
Brady and Sam "Bet-a-Million” Gates were 
making the scene. 

And the race track, which is no more 
reminiscent of Aqueduct or Laurel than the 
Canfield Casino is of the Guggenheim Museum. 

And those mornings in the Fasig-Tipton 
sales pavilion area, where you stare at people’s 


Children's mount is the retired steeplechase 
stakes-winner Crag, now 19 years old. Crag 
is used by Paddy Smithwick as a stable pony. 
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entire horse world either visits, or wishes 
that it could visit, during the ever-magic 
Second Week of August. 

This year, Saratoga was every bit of that, 
and more. 

For history, it was record-shattering. 

There was, of course, the world’s highest 
price ever paid at auction for a yearling filly. 
She was a pretty little bay thing, by Bold 
Ruler, no less. Because she was the only year¬ 
ling by America’s leading sire to be offered 
at a public sale this year, it was predicted 


beforehand that she would top $200,000. But 
because she was only the first foal of Blue 
Norther, it was also predicted that she might 
be a bargain. When John E. duPont, the 
young (28) Wilmington (Del.) sportsman- 
naturalist-horse owner bought her for $190,000, 
the audience in the pavilion just plain broke 
up, and long minutes passed before announcer 
John M. S. Finney could proceed. 

Incidental sidelights to the sale were that 
the usual pink-sheet copy of the transaction, 
which is sent to the press box for the news 
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media, was such a dim carbon that no one 
could ascertain the signature. Some claimed it 
was that of Elliot Burch, and others insisted 
that his father, veteran semi-retired trainer 
Preston M. Burch, had signed it. 

A fearless correspondent maneuvered her 
way over, around and upon the knees and feet 
of spectators in the first few rows to put 
the question to the senior Burch: "For whom 
were you acting as agent?” 

"Sorry, I can’t tell you,” he snapped. 

"Gee, he’s a lot tougher than I am with you 
people,” son Elliot said with a grin. "Me, I’m 
a pushover.” 

Within minutes, the place was full of ru¬ 
mors that the buyer was Paul Mellon. The 
boys at the stable—usually the real experts at 
obtaining the real inside info—were saying 
it was Mellon, until John Finney made the 
announcement an hour later that John duPont 
was the buyer, and that the filly would race 
in the blue and gold colors of Foxcatcher 
Farm, which he inherited from his father, the 
late William duPont, Jr. 

This member of the duPont clan is no 
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Their morning's work completed, horses are 
walked under trees while cooling out. The 
trainer's daughter plays with friend near 
barrel in which hot water is being heated. 

stranger to setting records; he bid a total of 
nearly $800,000 for seven horses from his 
father’s estate at the memorable auction of 
Foxcatcher stock at Timonium on February 14, 
1966. His most important purchase was that 
of Berio, a broodmare not in foal at that 
time, for $235,000, which in itself was a 
world’s record. 

Other marks set this year at Saratoga in¬ 
cluded: 

An all-time high average for yearlings of 
$22,145, or well ahead of the previous $20,812 
average high which was set a month earlier 
at Keeneland. 

A high gross for the Saratoga sales, $5.6 
million. 

A twin record of $110,000 for Saratoga-sold 
colts—one a Native Dancer-Patricia L. roan 
of Rigan McKinney’s which went to platinum 
magnate Charles Engelhard; the other a Native 
Dancer-Almahmoud grey, consigned by Mrs. 
Ellsworth Augustus’ Keswick Stables and 
bought by W. T. Pascoe, who has extensive 
steel holdings in California. 

Little-known Saratoga facts from here and 
there: 

The record-shattering, $190,000 filly was 
brought to Saratoga by John A. Bell III of 
Lexington, Ky., as agent for a California 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. William R. Hahn; he 
is chairman of Del Mar race track. . . . Under¬ 
bidder for the Bold Ruler filly was John Hay 
Whitney; others in on the lower-priced action 
included Paul Little, breeder of the dam, Blue 
Norther, and Kentucky breeder A. B. Hancock. 
. . . But who can combat all that platinum? . . . 
Great sight, dining at the Gideon Putnam 
Hotel: Jockey Bill Shoemaker and retired 
jockey Eiddie Arcaro, swapping yarns. . . . 
Mrs. Augustus, who as a consignor shared in 
that $110,000 Saratoga colt record, incidentally 
brought Raise a Native to Saratoga in 1959. 
. . . Raise a Native now is in the history 
books as the sire of the all-time high-priced 

Paddy Smithwick, one of the finest 'chase 
riders ever to come out of Maryland, talks 
with his jockey. Tommy Walsh, in Saratoga 
paddock. Paddy is a public stable trainer. 
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This daughter of Bold Ruler and Blue Norther 
topped Saratoga's yearling sales, bringing 
$190,000 for an all-time filly record price. 

colt, the $250,000 yearling sold by Leslie 
Combs II in July to his old friend and business 
associate, Frank McMahon. ... In the face of 
various pronunciations of the leading Virginia 
sire, ‘Amerigo’ (who died last year), let it 
be recorded that John Finney calls it A-merry- 
go, which makes it correct in our book. . . . 
Bell, who owns Jonabell Farm, was saying that 
he doesn’t belive in pampering his yearlings 
to the extent of hand-walking them before 
sales time, and that they are turned out right 
up until the day they ship out for Saratoga. 
. . . The entire bidding for his Bold Ruler 
filly took about two minutes, opening at 
$50,000. . . . Remarks on the way from the 
announcing stand—John Finney: “I normally 
want you to hurry along, but let’s give a little 
time to this one.” . . . Auctioneer Ralph Retler: 
”$175,000—$185,000, do you want her? . . . 
Anybody can get in that wants to—that has 
the money!” 

We know a lot more from Saratoga, but 
were just too plumb wore out to think of it. 
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Saratoga, founded in 1864, is one 
of few tracks retaining original 
charm. Portion of old-style stand is 
shown above as horses go to post. 


At left, a morning workout over the 
Saratoga training track is performed 
by Maryland-bred Curator. Owned by 
J. H. Williams, he is by Assemblyman. 
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Up betimes (after something approximat¬ 
ing four hours’ sleep) at 7 a.m. to hurry out to 
the Saratoga Race Course for breakfast on 
the terrace. You can’t miss this, not just be¬ 
cause of the matchless Stevens fare but also 
because you see all your Maryland friends 
AND their children and occasionally you find 
yourself a winner for later on. 

Then it’s up and away to the battered old 
Oklahoma track, only a couple of minutes 
across the road but actually several generations 
away in backstretch life. The section known 
as Horse Haven was built mostly by John 
Morrisey, who retired as heavyweight boxing 
champion of the world in 1853. Like most 
things in Saratoga, it hasn’t changed much 
since then. 

You hang around, see platoons of Mary¬ 
landers and Virginia jumping-race types, and 


watch the steeplechasers school in the center- 
field. Everybody’s there; they do say that there 
are more Maryland license tags at Saratoga, 
this week, than there are in Baltimore. (Well, 
that’s what they say.) 

Suddenly you realize it’s late, and you must 
race back to your hotel, motel or "cottage” 
(euphemism for Victorian era house whose 
apple-cheeked owner benignly rents rooms for 
what it costs to train a racehorse per day at 
Aqueduct). 

Naturally, for the ladies, it’s up with the 
hair and a dash through the shower, before 
hopping into one of your next-best-dress col¬ 
lection for an afternoon at the races. 

As for the men, they seem to utilize this 
time to select losers from The Morning Tele¬ 
graph. 

Weil, you have to get to the track before 
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S E LLING- 

tonight 


Yearling buyers gather near Saratoga's sales pavilion as time nears for Hip No. 1 to be sold. 


1:30 P.M. if you're lucky enough to rate a 
table reservation in the clubhouse. After 1:30, 
they dole out the tables to the late arrivals, 
many of whom go hungry, waiting for one. 
(Many are listed, but few are called.) 

The races end late-ish, and there is no such 
thing as valet parking at the New York tracks 
any more, so you have to trudge off to your 
friendly parking lot, into which you have 
been directed by an 8-year-old child who also 
volunteers to provide you with a winning 
daily double for a nickel. (Several of our 
friends are out looking for that kid—object, 
kicking her in the shins. Two losers for a 
quarter? Crooked!) 

If you are sufficiently lucky, somebody has 
invited you to a party at the Reading Room 
next to the track, where there are no books— 
only hors d’oeuvres and all that jazz. There’s 
no time for dinner now; off to the sales pa¬ 
vilion at 8.30 for the auctions, and you 
mustn’t be late; would you dare to miss some¬ 
thing? 


To keep body and soul together, you meet 
your friends for restoring beverages at the 
Spuyten Duyvil, that incredible little spa ad¬ 
joining the sales paddock. It has a lovely walk¬ 
way flanked by flowers and is labeled "The 
Primrose Path,” down which nearly everyone 
treads, and willingly. 

They hand out the official sales statistics 
within minutes after the last horse is sold, 
and you hang around the Fasig-Tipton office 
to grab one of the mimeographed lists (on 
which they haven’t made an error within 
memory) before heading weakly for dinner. 

And so it’s to bed with a late arriving pink 
Late Edition of the Saratoga newspaper, which 
you must study before going to sleep, to learn 
what happened to all those horses you bet on. 

The alarm goes off a couple of seconds later, 
and another day begins. 

Even if a seller gets big money, he comes 
back from Saratoga looking like a loser. And 
after a schedule like that, could he be expected 
to look healthy? • 
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Saratoga held a 'Steeplechase Day' on Aug. 
10, giving fans continuous entertainment 
from 8 A.M. through the 9th race. Package 
cost $5. Fans (below) are watching morn¬ 
ing training over the Oklahoma track. 


Saratoga is full of memorable days for any 
horse-fancier that makes his way up to 
Euphoria, U.S.A.—but perhaps the most pleas¬ 
ant is National Steeplechase and Hunt Day, 
when the governing body of the chasing 
sport plays host on a dawn-to-dusk basis. 

Marylanders occupied the center of the vast 
Saratoga stage from the moment when the 
curtain went up over a schooling session at 
the Oklahoma training track, until the last 
weary party-goer left the Canfield Casino after 
the awards party that finished off Steeple¬ 
chasing Day, many light years later. 

Alfred H. Smith, Sr., whose red and white 
colors graced the official bible of the jumping 
game, "Steeplechasing in America, 1 ” the previ¬ 
ous year, earned the honor again as his Tus- 
calee, a game little home-bred bay, was named 
Steeplechase Horse of the Year for the second 
straight year. 

The horse wasn’t on hand; he is enjoying 
a summer of leisure at the Burtonsville, Md., 
farm of his trainer, J. Leiter Aitcheson, Sr., 
awaiting this month’s Fair Hill meet. 
However, Mr. and Mrs. Smith arrived early 
to see the morning jumping session, and to 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Kelso, one of greatest horses 
ever to race, had his 'Day' at 
Saratoga last month. The all- 
time money-winning champion put 
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on exhibition of dressage and 
jumping in Saratoga's center- 
field. Kelso was ridden during 
the demonstration by Alison 


Cram, a former national junior 
dressage champion. Kelso, now 
10, is frequently ridden when 
home by his owner, Mrs. duPont. 
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Start of maiden hurdle race (above) shows 
F. Eugene Dixon Jr/s Physical Fitness closest 
to camera. Below, hurdlers jump in front of 
stands. On opposite page, Mrs. Henry Obre's 


Ambioner is caught by camera as he jumps 
tape prior to start of $10,000 Saratoga Na¬ 
tional Stakes in which he later fell (see follow¬ 
ing page) with his rider, Clinton Pitts, Jr. 












Jumpers Had Two Races At Saratoga 
On National Steeplechase & Hunt Day 

(Continued from page 81) 



receive a plaque on behalf of Tuscalee at the 
NSHA gathering. 

Theirs was a familiar path to Saratoga and 
the awards; they had the fun of going the 
same route with another of their home prod¬ 
ucts, Grand Chal, in the 1950s. In that case, 
they owned not only the Steeplechase Horse 
of the Year, but also his sire, Chaldese, and 
most of his relatives. As for Tuscalee, he is 
by Tuscany out of a mare named Verna Lee, 
who was carrying Tuscalee in utero when 
Smith purchased her along with several other 
broodmares. 

Leading trainer of chasers for 1966, as in 
many other years, was D. Michael Smithwick, 
the soft-spoken Marylander who has had phe¬ 
nomenal success in the jumping game; his 
charges have won over $1.6 million, although 


purses for jumpers historically are lower than 
for flat runners. He and his wife, Dorothy, 
spend their winters at home on their Hydes, 
Md. farm and their summers at Wheatley 
Farm, the 180-acre Long Island farm of the 
Phipps family, with the jumping string of 
Mrs. Ogden Phipps. 

"Mikey” Smithwick is such an old hand at 
winning the Trainer of the Year title that 
around the race track, they refer to him as 
the Hirsch Jacobs of Steeplechasing. He’s 
earned the award for nine years, and "Steeple¬ 
chasing in America” refers to him as "a 
master of his profession.” 

In 1966, his big horse was Mako, leading 
money-winner for his owner, Mrs. Phipps, who 
by no means coincidentally was named leading 
owner of the year. • 
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Above, Ambioner approaches 11th jump behind 
Lister. Left, rider is caught by camera before 
hitting turf as horse lies prostrate on the ground. 


Picture sequence on this page shows 
Ambioner, owned by Mrs. Henry Obre, 
falling with Clinton Pitts, Jr. in Sara¬ 
toga's $10,000 National Hurdle Stake. 


Young Clinton Pitts is up-e 
Ambioner has regained hi; 
no longer within range of 


Left, Pitts recaptures Ambioner and walks off 
the course. The horse was 36-1 shot and was in 
last position when he took his spectacular spill. 
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. . Saratoga, in our time, has become a symbol. 
It doesn't draw as many people as Jamaica or 
Aqueduct. It doesn't contribute as much to the state 
treasury because the handle is lower than at the 
least of the metropolitan tracks. It has a somewhat 
antiquated clubhouse from which you cannot see 
very well unless you have a box or a friend who has 
one. It doesn't make any money for the stockholders. 

'Even so, any time you want to know whether 
racing in New York can still consider itself a sport 
or whether it is a highly elaborate pinball machine, 
just look to see if Saratoga has dates. . . .'—Joe H. 
Palmer, 1904-1952 
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and John Hay Whitney. 
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Edward J. Brennan, Jr. 

Edward J. Brennan, Jr. died suddenly last 
month at his home in Baltimore. Mr. Brennan 
was an owner-breeder member of the Mary¬ 
land Horse Breeders Association and was at 
one time racing secretary of the Fair Hill 
meeting. 

Son of the late Edward J. Brennan, Sr., 
young Ed was given a full racing education 
by his father. But after starting off as an 
official in racing the younger Brennan shifted 
to the business world, working for a stock 
brokerage firm in Baltimore. 

The senior Brennan, who was general man¬ 
ager of Monmouth Park, died in 1964 at the 
age of 71. 

Young Ed is survived by his widow, the 
former Mary Sullivan, and three children: 
James, Clara and Edward. Also surviving is a 
sister, Mrs. Margaret Grant. 



Dr. Frank M. Keller 


Dr. Frank M. Keller, who retired as a 
Maryland Racing Commission veterinarian in 
1961, died last month at the age of 83. 

Born in East Baltimore May 1, 1884, Dr. 
Keller attended Loyola College and the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania Veterinary College. He 
served as chief veterinarian for the Ringling 
Brothers circus soon after graduating from 
veterinary college. 

“I liked the circus people,” Dr. Keller said 
some years ago in an interview. "They were 
clean-cut and nice. But the job wasn’t easy. 
Seemed like you wore oilskins and boots year- 
round.” 

Clawed by a lion during his year with the 
circus, Doc spent four months recovering in a 
hospital. 

"The lion tamer,” he once recalled, "was 
supposed to have tied the lion up so he 
couldn’t move. The lion had a bony growth 
on his jaw which I was going to remove. I 
took my knife and sliced into it. 

"Before I could tell what happened that lion 
was on his feet. The lion tamer and I ran 
to the door of the cage. The lion tamer got 
out in time. I didn’t.” 

Dr. Keller was a lieutenant in World War I, 
serving in the veterinary corps. In 1920 he 
went to work for H. Guy Bedwell, staying 
with the famed trainer for 24 years. 

Recalling his years with the man who 
saddled the first Triple Crown winner, Sir 
Barton, Dr. Keller once said: "He wasn’t too 
tough to get along with. We had a fight once 
every five years. 

"Bedwell was a natural born horseman. He 
probably made five or six fortunes. I’ve seen 
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him win as much as $35,000 on a single race. 
We had about 55 horses in the stable. The 
best were Sir Barton and Billy Kelly. 

“When Bedwell bet his money, you could 
pretty well count on his horse being there. I 
cashed some bets, myself. Biggest was between 
twelve and $15,000. Took off the job twice to 
go around the world. Went everywhere. Places 
like Hawaii, Japan, China. 

“I used to say that if I could be sure of a 
bet three times in a row, I’d retire. I was 
never that sure. Had to keep working until I 
was 77.” 

Dr. Keller went to work for the Maryland 
Racing Commission after leaving Bedwell in 
1944. He stayed on that job until his retire¬ 
ment six years ago. 

His first wife died in the early 1950’s. His 
second wife, Ida, survives him. 

David Sears 

David Sears, a 28-year-old Montgomery 
county farrier, was killed in an automobile 
accident last month near his home in Brown- 
ingsville. 

Mr. Sears was riding in his pickup truck 
when it collided with another truck two miles 
from his home. His 4-year-old son Roger was 
a passenger in the pickup truck and escaped 
with nothing more serious than a bloody nose. 

In addition to Roger, Mr. Sears is survived 
by his widow and two other sons—9-year-old 
Nicholas and 7-year-old Anthony. 

Rinehart Asks Bill's Restudy 

D. Eldred Rinehart, chairman of the Mary¬ 
land Racing Commission, has urged Senator 
Joseph D. Tydings to restudy Senate Bill No. 
1765 which pertains to the blistering and firing 
of horses. 

Mr. Rinehart’s letter follows: 

“The Maryland Racing Commission has re¬ 
ceived a copy of Senate Bill No. 1765 spon¬ 
sored by you and other Senators. I have 
reviewed this and find that the Bill, although 
having good intentions, would be difficult to 
enforce and would be most detrimental to the 
racing industry. 

“The outstanding reason for this is the fact 
that the use of blistering agents in race horses 
has been, and will be, used as a cure for various 
leg conditions. It should also be noted that the 
use of the firing iron, in conjunction with 
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blistering agents, is a common daily thera¬ 
peutic practice and recommended by most 
veterinarians and trainers at all race tracks 
under the jurisdiction of the Maryland Racing 
Commission. Besides the treatment done at 
the tracks by the veterinarians, this same pro¬ 
cedure is done on many of the training farms 
and breeding farms in the State. 

“The passage of this Bill, as mentioned be¬ 
fore, would be very detrimental to the racing 
industry and would be difficult to enforce, 
because of horses shipped interstate, daily, to 
our various race tracks. 

“In conclusion, I would appreciate your 
giving serious thought to the deletion of this 
paragraph that has to do with the blistering 
and firing of horses.” 

Morgan Horse Sale 

A Morgan horse sale managed and auc¬ 
tioned by John B. Merryman,, of Sparks, pro¬ 
duced a world record price for a Morgan last 
month when the 9-year-old stallion Chasley 
Superman sold for $14,700. 

The sale, held at Rhinebeck, N.Y., featured 
the dispersal of Henry I. Christal’s Hanover 
Hill Farm horses. Mr. Christal sold thirteen 
horses for an average of $3,740. 

Included in this group was Chasley Super¬ 
man who was bought by Howard W. Young 
for the account of his 13-year-old daughter. 
Chasley Superman was trained and developed 
by Joe Parker who formerly worked in Mary¬ 
land for the late Russell Law. 

Chasley Superman’s 20-year-old dam was 
also auctioned in the Merryman sale, bringing 
$ 5 , 100 . 

Also sold in the all-Morgan auction were 
consignments from the stables of Suzanne 
Venier, Peter Gaar, Deane Avery, A1 Valliere, 
William E. Rogers, Forest Shively and Mrs. 
Terry Gray. 

The entire sale grossed $66,000 for an 
average price of $2,538. Twenty-six horses 
were sold. 

John (Snags) Sewell 

John (Snags) Sewell died suddenly last 
month. 

The 58-year-old former groom was working 
for Timonium’s racing secretary, John P. 
Turner, Jr., at the time of his death. 

Mr. Sewell lived on Edmondson avenue in 
Baltimore and is probably best remembered 
for his many years of work with the public 
stable trained by Frank A. Bonsai. 
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Eastern Fall Sale 
Has Quickly 
Gained Wide- 
Spread Fame 


By Joe B. Hickey, Jr. 


Humphrey S. Finney (left) relaxes. 


Axis Ben Franklin eyeglasses at their cus¬ 
tomary half-mast, and his silvery hair glistening 
in the flood-lighted pavilion, Humphrey Stan¬ 
ley Finney was, as usual, making good sense: 

"In virtually every other case except with 
Thoroughbreds,” he said, "the farmer sells his 
product when it is at its market prime. This 
holds true with sheep, cattle, hogs, produce, 
or whatever. But because of some idiotic 
fetishism, breeders hold that they must market 
their young stock in July or early August. 

"Actually, late September or early October 
is the time when the Thoroughbred yearling 
is at its market prime — not in July and 
August,” concluded the eminently knowledge¬ 
able Finney. 

The Fasig-Tipton Company, the nations 
oldest organized purveyor of Thoroughbreds, 
has been catering to market customs and 
breeders’ fetishes for 47 years at Saratoga. The 
Breeders’ Sales Company has been selling sum¬ 
mer yearlings at Keeneland for 24 years. 

In 1961 Finney prevailed upon his Fasig- 


Tipton co-officers and directors to take advan¬ 
tage of "market prime” and inaugurate the 
Eastern Fall Sale at Timonium. The vendue 
was not designed to compete in any way with 
the established summer sales; rather it was 
inaugurated to compliment them. 

For many years Timonium had been the 
scene of the late-fall Maryland sale conducted 
as a joint enterprise of Fasig-Tipton and the 
Maryland Horse Breeders’ Association. This 
was a mixed sale of yearlings, horses in 
training and breeding stock, and often one 
could find bargain yearlings that for one 
reason or another, missed the summer sales. It 
was, however, on a catch-as-catch-can basis. 

The Eastern Fall Sale, at its inception, was 
designed as a market for those yearlings that 
did not quite meet the standards of the 
summer vendues. It was, however, to be a 
quasi-select sale. 

That first year 115 yearlings were sold for 
$186,990, an average of $1,626. In 1962, 73 
yearlings were sold for $175,100, an average 
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of $2,490. Exactly 100 yearlings passed under 
the hammer in the third annual sale, fetching 
$302,400, and averaging $3,024. 

In 1964 the market crested when a record 
average of $3,195 was attained for 221 year¬ 
lings. The aggregate total that year was 
$706,200. 

In 1965 another 50-odd yearlings were 
added to the sale’s total to bring it to 277, 
and they brought $872,800, for an average of 
$3,150—still a highly respectable figure con¬ 
sidering the number of horses sold. 

Last year the average experienced a sharp 
dip—to $2,885, mainly because of the length 
of the sale (4 nights) and sales volume (316). 
Still, $911,900 changed hands during the 
vendue. 

This year the sale is reverting back to two 
days—September 25-26—and the number of 
yearlings to be sold has been screened down 
to about 200. The standards of selectivity have 
been rigidly adhered to, prompting widespread 
belief that the 1967 sale could be the best 
ever. 

The principal difference between the larger 
summer sales and Eastern Fall lies primarily 
in the production record of the dams. By and 
large, the Eastern Fall provides a favorable 
market for the produce of young mares who 
have not had the opportunity to establish 
themselves. Whereas Saratoga and Keeneland 
are loathe to accept first and second foals 
(except those from exceptional racemares) at 
their July and August sales, such mares— 
provided their produce meets pedigree and 
conformation requirements—can be accom¬ 
modated nicely at the Eastern Fall. 

All individuals entered in the sale are 
examined for conformation personally by any 
one of a team of four experts. With nomina¬ 
tions filed from approximately 100 farms, 
the inspection team composed of Humphrey 
S. Finney, Lawrence E. Ensor, Ralph Retler 
and Nick Saegmuller logged thousands of 
miles looking at the yearlings, carefully check¬ 
ing off forms which pinpoint conformation 
defects. 

Busiest of the four Fasig-Tipton inspectors 
was field manager Ralph H. Retler, who also 
doubles as an auctioneer with Laddie Dance. 

Like A Charm, purchased from the Eastern Fall 
Sales for $6,500, is shown at right winning 
$50,000 Sorority Stakes. As a 2-year-old, 
filly was an undefeated winner of $79,914. 


Retler canvassed 48 Maryland farms while 
examining close to 100 yearlings. 

Nick Saegmuller passed on the conforma¬ 
tion of 78 yearlings at 32 Old Dominion 
farms, while assistant manager Larry Ensor 
checked out the New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania circuit. Finney, meanwhile, con¬ 
fined his itinerary to those farms in and 
around Lexington, Kentucky. 

Conformation is the first of two major 
tests yearlings must undergo before being 
accepted for the sale. Once conformation 
checklists are completed in the field, the in¬ 
spection team, together with the Maryland 
Horse Breeders’ sales committee, passes on 
pedigrees. This screening process serves a two¬ 
fold purpose: it sets a standard of quality for 
the sale and protects the prospective buyer 
from patently unsound or inferior yearlings. 

Not only has the Eastern Fall Sale well 
served the consignor, but the buying public 
has discovered the vendue to be a source of 
bargains as well. 

Out of the very first sale, 1961, came the 
stakes winners Senator B. and Sky Wonder. 

Senator B., consigned by Mrs. Henry Obre, 
was sold for $5,500. He went on to win the 
Francis Scott Key and George Washington 
stakes and $35,475. A son of Bolero—Double 
Royal, by *Princequillo, Senator B. equalled 
Bowie’s six-furlong track record in notching a 
1:09 2/5 triumph. 

A half-brother to Senator B. (by Bald 
Eagle) was purchased at Saratoga last month 
for $21,500 by Michael Wettach, son of 
Senator B.’s consignor. 

Sky Wonder, a colt by * Double Eclipse— 
Sweep Miss, by Sweep Like, was sold during 
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the first session of the first Eastern Fall Sale. 
Consigned by Mrs. A. C. Randolph, he proved 
a rare bargain at $1,900. He won himself out 
early, accounting for 4 purses and $15,035 
as a 2-year-old. The following year he won 


Some of the many Eastern Fall Sales bargains 
are shown on these pages. Above (left) is 
Mrs. Henry Hecht's Senator B. who was bought 
for $5,500. He won two stakes. At left is 
Solo Landing, a $15,000 sales colt who has 
already earned $77,000 for Owner Guy Burt. 


the Bahamas and Hutcheson stakes, earning 

$ 112 , 912 . 

From the 1964 sale came Green Felt, Holly - 
O. and Prince Saim, all major stakes winners. 

Green Felt won the Maryland Handicap 
last year en route to being honored as the 
best Maryland-bred grass horse of the season. 
A son of * Monte Carlo—Dizzy Whirl, by 
Whirlaway, he was consigned by Mrs. Samuel 
M. Pistorio. Sold for $3,500, he has won 
almost $75,000 while racing in the colors 
of Mrs. William E. Bozman. A half-brother 
to the winners Lightheaded, Hidden Gold, 
Pincio, Torino, Alley Bap and Dizzy Gamble, 
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Green Felt won himself out as a 2-year-old. 

Holly-O., named for Owner Guy H. Burt’s 
airline stewardess daughter, is one of several 
yearlings consigned by Miss E. S. Bromley 
that has done exceptionally well for Burt. A 
daughter of Victory Morn-Sister Snob, by 
Mr. Busher, Holly-O. passed through the 
Timonium sales ring for $5,000. She since 
has won over $110,000. 

A winner in each of her three seasons on 
the track, Holly-O. has won the Black-Eyed 
Susan stakes and the Barbara Fritchie Handi¬ 
cap. 

Prince Saim, consigned by the late C. 
Mahlon Kline, is the leading money-winner 
sold at the Eastern Fall Sale. A roan son of 
*Saim—Derrylea, by His Highness, Prince 
Saim has earned $200,000. His brightest hour 
came in the 1965 Garden State Stakes, worth 
$187,167—quite a return on his $4,500 pur¬ 
chase price! 

Continuing the parade of Eastern Fall Sale 
star graduates, Solo Landing, Like a Charm 



Holly-O (left) has won $110,000 for owner 
Guy Burt. She cost $5,000 in Eastern Fall 
Sales. Green Felt (above) sold for $3,500 
and was State's best grass horse in 1966. 


and Momma Pierre all were products of the 
1965 sale. 

Having fared so well with Holly-O., Guy 
Burt returned to Miss Bromley’s consignment, 
this time taking a roan son of First Landing- 
Darlin Patrice, by Palestinian. Named Solo 
Landing, the roan won the Rancocas Stakes 
last year at 2, and annexed the New Year’s 
Handicap at Laurel, and the Francis Scott Key 
and Swift stakes. A $15,000 buy, he has 
earned $77,259 and is still adding to his total. 

Queen of the fillies from the 1965 sale 
was Like a Charm, a bay daughter of Pied 
d Or- * Albany Isle, by Jamaica Inn. Purchased 
for $6,500 from the consignment of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gustav G. Walldov, Like a Charm went 
3-for-3 as a 2-year-old, winning the $15,000- 
added New Jersey Futurity and the $50,000- 
added Sorority Stakes. Racing in the colors 
of Mrs. Warren A. Croll, Jr., whose husband 
trained the filly, Like a Charm earned $79,914 
in less than a year from her $6,500 purchase. 

Mr. Walldov is selling a Sky Clipper colt— 
a half-brother to Like a Charm—in this year’s 
sale. 

Also coming out of the 1965 sale was 
Momma Pierre, a gray filly by Kinda Smart- 
Abbestale, by *Abbe Pierre, who finished 
second in the Colleen Stakes. 

Star of the 1966 Eastern Fall Sale is Cockey 
Miss, a bay daughter of Our Hope-Spon- 
dulix, by *Princequillo. Consigned by Mair- 
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Cockey Miss, who brought only $800 at last year's Eastern Fall Sales, is one of nation's top 
2-year-olds. She is shown finishing 2nd by half-length to Queen of the Stage in $100,000 Sorority. 


lands Farm, the filly fetched $800 on a bid 
from Michael Terry. Showing nothing in her 
first two starts, she won her third outing, 
under a $7,500 claiming tag at Pimlico. 

Noting her performance that day—in which 
she tied the five-furlong track record—was 
J. J. (Jack) Dougherty, formerly advisor and 
trainer to Guy Burt. It was Dougherty who 
recommended purchase, and was responsible 
for the early development of Solo Landing and 
Holly-O. 

Dougherty recommended Cockey Miss’s pur¬ 
chase to Miss Barbara Gordon, and his wisdom 
was quickly vindicated. Less than a month 
after her purchase, Cockey Miss won her 
next start—in allowance company—at Garden 
State. 

After finishing third, beaten two lengths 
by Another Nell, in the Polly Drummond, 
she beat good allowance fillies at Delaware 
Park before setting sail for the New Jersey 
Futurity. First she had to be supplemented, 
however. 

Meeting nine rivals, including colts, Cockey 
Miss walked her beat in the race, winning 
off by eight lengths. The effort was so im¬ 
pressive that her owner risked a $5,000 
supplementary fee to make her eligible for 
the $100,000-guaranteed Sorority Stakes, in 


which she had to face the best of her division. 

The $800 Timomum yearling just failed 
to repeat history made by Like a Charm, 
another Eastern Fall graduate, as she finished 
second to the unbeaten Queen of The Stage. 
Off as second choice to the Ogden Phipps- 
owned winner, Cockey Miss pressed Queen of 
The Stage’s pace while racing lapped on the 
front-runner, just failing to win by a half- 
length. 

Now recovering from bucked shins sus¬ 
tained in the Sorority, Cockey Miss shows 
four victories and a third in eight starts, and 
earnings of $47,135. And the Jersey-bred filly 
was purchased for just $800! 

The odds indicate that there’ll be other 
Solo Landings or Like a Charms in the Sep¬ 
tember 25-26 Eastern Fall Sale in the new 
Timonium pavilion. Represented among the 
sires will be Native Dancer, Tim Tam, Jester, 
First Landing, Hasty Road, Cyane, Roman 
Line, The Axe II and *Tudor Minstrel. 

Miss Bromley will be back with another 
consignment, to be joined by such as Mere- 
worth Farm, Glade Valley, Bourbon Hills, 
Brookmeade, Hickory Hill, Meadowville, North 
Cliff arid J. W. Dailey as agent for Glenangus. 
It should be quite a sale! The dates again— 
September 25 and 26 • 
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TfeazCtngA 12e a aid 3y SpecuCatozA 
Showed OnezeaAe Of 67 Pez Cent 
Ovez OziginaC PuzckciAe Pziee 


Among the consignors to this month’s 
Eastern Fall Sales will be speculators who will 
be reselling horses which they purchased 
months earlier expressly for Eastern Fall resale. 

These are the horsemen who are known in 
the trade as "pinhookers.” 

They see a bargain at an auction (usually 
as a weanling), take him home, give him 
loving, tender care and resell him in a major 
yearling auction. Expenses on such a transaction 
usually amount to less than one year’s board. 

For some pinhookers, the profit amounts to 
a nice quiet living. 

For others, the resale can prove disastrous, 
with red instead of black ink going down in 
the record books. 

Charles McGinnes, a free-lance racing writer, 
has long been intrigued by the success and fail¬ 
ure of various pinhookers. Because of his 
interest in this most speculative of all horse 
dealings, McGinnes explored the results of 
the 1966 Eastern Fall Sales, looking hard for 
pinhookers. 


He found 35 yearlings in last year’s Eastern 
Fall which had been purchased by their con¬ 
signors at earlier auctions. Since there were 
316 yearlings sold in the auction, the 35 which 
were being resold amounted to more than 10 
per cent of the catalogue. 

Asked who the champion pinhooker was, 
McGinnes had no trouble deciding on Donald 
G. Ford, of the Ironwood Farm in Anchorage, 
Ky. 

Mr. Ford’s eight-horse 1966 Eastern Fall 
consignment was made up entirely of yearlings 
which had been pinhooked as weanlings at the 
1965 Keeneland Fall Sales. 

These eight horses cost Mr. Ford $14,300 
when purchased at Keeneland. They brought 
$40,300 when resold last year in Maryland. 
In other words, Ford kept the eight horses 
ten months and resold them for $26,000 more 
than he paid for them. 

Even more remarkable than the $26,000 
overall profit is the fact that Ford more than 
doubled the original purchase price for each 
and every one of the horses. 

Mr. Ford’s percentage of profit off of his 
full consignment was an unbelievable 182. 

This was, of course, far above the average 
percentage profit for pinhookers in last year’s 
Eastern Fall Sales. With the Ford horses in¬ 
cluded, the 35 head which were resold by their 
consignors showed a percentage increase in 
price of 67.6 

The 35 head cost $73,850 when originally 
purchased by their Eastern Fall consignors. In 
the Timonium auction they sold for $123,800. 


Donald S. Ford's Eastern Fall Record 


Horse’s 

name 

Pedigree 

Amount purchased 
for at Keeneland 
in Nov., 1965 

Amount sold for 
in Eastern Fall 
Sales Sept., 1966 

KING DANDY 

ch.c. by King Hairan—Bull Miss 

$2,900 

$8,400 

IRON CAT 

ch.f. by Catapult—Fair Gigi 

800 

3,900 

TURF IRON 

b.c. by Mr. Turf—Lizzie Ray 

1,000 

3,500 

CAST IRON 

b.c. by Like Magic—Merribel 

1,200 

2,900 

SMOKEY MORN 

b.f. by Amber Morn—She’s Smoken 

900 

3,000 

MIST-A-MORN 

b.c. by Misty Day—*Susanmon 

1,700 

5,700 

TUDOR WILL 

b.c. by *Tudorka—Willowy Wind 

1,800 

4,400 

BANDIT JIM 

ch.c. by Bandit—Yoncalla 

4,000 

8,500 
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In addition to Mr. Ford, McGinnes points 
out the following five consignors as having had 
exceptional success at pinhooking in the 1966 
Eastern Fall Sales: 





Amount purchased 

Amount sold 


Name, 

for at earlier 

for in Eastern 

Consignor 

pedigree 

CORAL ATOLL 

auction 

Fall Sales 

Turkey Hollow Farm 

ch.c. by Atoll— 

Island Lass 

TERRI TYKER 

$4,000 

$10,000 

Mrs. Charles J. McLennan 

b.f. by *Tudorka— 
Sunrabi 

GOLDEN SPARKLER 

2,100 

10,000 

Donnybrook 

ch.c. by Fort Salonga— 
Blue Sparkler 

AL’S DE FERRO 

3,500 

13,500 

Myron N. Goodwin 

b.c. by Due de Fer— 
Hour Time 

EDWARD C. 

1,000 

3,400 

W. R. Helwick 

gr. c. by Nail—Merry 
Robin 

2,000 

4,000 


Of course, not all pinhookers make money. 
Injury and illness will reduce a pinhookers 
chances—and so will a national economic de¬ 
cline. The decline might be only a matter of 
days or weeks. But if it strikes when the pin- 
hooked yearling is being resold, the animal’s 
value will suffer. 

September, 1967 


Nine of the 35 yearlings sold by pinhookers 
in the 1966 Eastern Fall Sales actually brought 
less money than they had been purchased for. 
The most dramatic loss is seen in the resale of 
an * Amerigo filly. She was bought for $16,000 
in the spring of 1966 and sold in the Eastern 
Fall for $8,500. • 
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EASTERN FALL SALE 

SEPTEMBER 25-26 

2 COLTS BY *GOOD SHOT-STAKES WINNER IN ENGLAND AND U.S. SIRE OF 
STAKES WINNERS: MIKE HUDSON JR., GOOD CHRIS, GOOD JANE, FLASHY SHOT, 
PRESIDENT JIM AND MANY OTHERS. OUT OF 100% PRODUCING MARES. 

HIP NOS. 10 and 73 

LITTLE SUNSWICK FARM 

SOUTH WESTPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 02790 

BAYARD TUCKERMAN, JR. CHAS. KEITH JR. MANAGER 

( 617 ) 636-4371 ( 617 ) 636-2260 


Humane Society Cases Sometimes Surprise 

By Stilly Shaw 


As Cruelty Investigator for the Humane 
Society of Baltimore County, I was asked to 
check into the allegedly distressing condition 
of a horse, which was being kept in a small 
back yard and according to the neighbors, 
spent most of its time in a tiny dark stall, 
built in a converted chicken house. 

After quite a search, I located the house I 
was looking for by its number on a back road 
not far from the river front. I was appalled 
at the appearance of the place. The wire 
fence and gates were held together by bits of 
string and rope, and the house, with its 
sagging porch was a dilapidated affair, greatly 
in need of paint and repairs. 

My heart sank as I walked toward the back 
in search of the unfortunate animal. As I ap¬ 
proached the small back yard, which was sur¬ 
prisingly green and well kept, I found a per¬ 
fectly beautiful chestnut horse, happily grazing 
in the lush grass. A group of five or six 
children were running and playing around 
him, but interrupted their play to race and get 
their mother when I asked for her. 

The mother, a friendly, carefree sort of 
woman, was delighted when I told her that I 
had come to see her horse. She held him 
proudly by his polished halter, while I looked 
him over carefully. She pointed out to me 
his new shoes that the blacksmith had just 
put on him and I noted his recently groomed 
coat and well brushed mane and tail. At mv 
request, we walked to the stable and I heard 
a bit of the horse’s history, five years on the 
racetrack and then five years in a riding school 
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before her husband had bought him at an 
auction sale. 

To get to the stable we had to go through 
a very narrow passageway between two build¬ 
ings, then duck our heads, as the horse also 
would have to do, and step down twelve inches 
to a small square stall, which was bedded 
down in new sawdust with a bucket of fresh 
water hanging in one corner. I asked the 
children’s mother if she had any trouble 
getting the horse into the stable but before she 
could answer, the fine chestnut ambled into the 
stall of his own accord. Ducking his head at 
the doorway and carefully negotiating the drop 
to the lower level, he took a deep drink of 
water and ambled out again. I was told that no 
one ever rode the horse because of his advanced 
age of thirteen years but that sometimes they 
put the children up on him. I wanted to know 
if she wasn’t afraid that the children might be 
kicked or stepped on as they played around 
him. "Oh, no", she answered, "he always walks 
around them or over them with the greatest 
care." "You know’’, she continued, "My hus¬ 
band wanted a horse of his own ever since he 
was a small boy and we have done without 
a lot of things we needed to save up enough 
money to buy this one. As you can see, we all 
help take care of the horse when my husband 
is away at work." 

As I was about to leave I gave the grazing 
horse a pat on the neck. He raised his head and 
gave me a long look. I got the distinct impres¬ 
sion, that he was saying to me, "Lady, I’ve 
never had it so good." • 
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A PERSONAL STATEMENT BY 

LARRY MacPHAIL 


O n July 20th, 1967, at the age of 77, I finally quit as a Thorough¬ 
bred breeder and owner and operator of Glenangus Farms 
in Maryland. 

During the past 22 years more than 100 stakes class horses 
including such great Thoroughbreds as *Hafiz, *Hesiod, General 
Staff, Pretense and *Sea Charger which were bred, raised, sold or 
syndicated by Glenangus, or raced by me, brought when sold, or won 
when raced, more than 40 million dollars. Horses racing in my colors 
won Classic races in Ireland, France, England and the United States. 

Glenangus was once a 1000 acre farm. It is now surrounded by 
the Maryland Golf and Country Club and Country Club Park, Glen- 
wood, and Scots Fancy developments. Only 7 horses (5 stallions and 
2 orphans), in which I have interests, are still left at Glenangus. 
23 broodmares, 11 yearlings, 18 weanlings and 9 race horses have 
already left. They are now domiciled at the Glade Valley, Windsor 
and Bonita Farm studs in Maryland, and at Sunnyside in Paris, 
Kentucky. 

Two of the yearlings will be sold at the Keeneland Fall Yearling 
Sale at Lexington, Kentucky, on September 13—six at the Eastern Fall 
Yearling Sale at Timonium, Maryland, on September 25-26. 14 brood¬ 
mares, 13 weanlings and 3 stallions will be sold at the Ocala Sales 
beginning on October 9th. The rest of the Thoroughbreds will be sold 
at breeding stock or horses-in-training sales before the end of the year. 
All of the horses will be sold by J. W. "Bill” Dailey, as Agent for 
L. S. MacPhail, or by Mr. Dailey as owner or agent for others. All of 
the horses will be sold at public auction and without reserve bids, 
direct or indirect. 

After the first of the year, I hope to have time to not only assist 
in developing ample production facilities so that one-half inch hay 
and grain pellets can be made available to breeders, owners and 
trainers in all sections of the country — but also to second-guess the 
managements of the two clubs which finished first and last in the 
American League in 1966. 

L. S. MacPhail 
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Charlie Timanus Is Rare Sort: 

He Does Things ABSOLUTELY Right 

Text by Lucy Carter 
Photographs by Peter Winants 


Charlie Timanus is a man with a reputation. 

One might even say that there is a wide-spread visual image of him. Mention his name and 
Maryland horsemen see a good-looking sales prospect. His clients see their horses receiving 
top-notch, expert care. And everyone sees a real gentleman, a “good guy” and the devoted 
manager of Elray Farm. 

These preconceptions about size up Mr. Timanus, although his professional modesty makes 
him blind to the way other people see him. Even his wife, Pat, who is equally horse-conscious 
and has been at Elray almost as long, finds nothing unusual about the way they have spent their lives. 
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Selling Eastern Fall Sales 
September 25-26 


Property of J. W. Dailey Hip No. 


Bay Filly 


75 


Out of "LACKAWANNA (Prix Saint-Roman), half-sister to 
winners, GAILLAC (Beech Open Chase), Thudaumot (3rd Prix 
Delatre). Second dam half-sister to VICTRIX (11 wins, Prix Royal 
Oak, Prix Edgard de la Charme, Prix Daru, Prix La Rochette twice, 
etc., sire), etc. Family of Bl RTHRIGHT. 


Bronze Babu 


Bay Filly 

March 10, 1966 


No. 3 family. 


* Lackawanna 
(1955) 


*My Babu 
Triple R. 
Lacaduv 
Dorie 


| Djebel 
| Perfume 2nd 
I The Rhymer 
| Roman Matron 
I Tornado 
| Loet 
I Dogat 
I Victory 


By BRONZE BABU, stakes winner of 18 races, $228,915, including 
Laurel H., Round Table H., Jockey Club Cup H., Boardwalk H., 
etc. His first foals are 2-year-olds. 


Hip No. 

Property of J. W. Dailey 


42 

Chestnut Colt 


Half-brother 

to Eagle Lair (3 wins to 4, 1967, 

$15,180). Out of 

Fictitious (6 wins, $30,166), half-sister to 10 winners, including 

GLASS HOUSE 

(30 wins, $158,465), MINSTREL, 

DANUBE (pro- 

ducer), stakes-placed Albatross, * 

Chanty (producer). 



Native Dancer 

| Polynesian 
| Geisha 


Restless Native 


Chestnut Colt 


Next Move 

| Bull Lea 
| Now What 

Jan. 14, 1966 

Fictitious 

Abernant 

| Owen Tudor 
| Rustom Mahal 

No. 1 family 

(1957) 

*Mermaid 2nd 

| Blue Peter 
| Sonsie Wench 

By RESTLESS NATIVE, winner of ! 

2 races. Brother 

to stakes winner 

Good Move. Sire of 1 registered foal in his first crop, a 2-year- 

old of 1967. 





Hip No. Property of J. W. Dailey 

170 Brown Colt 


Half-brother to winner Shoot the Breeze and to Private Line 
(dam of FLEET SHOE). Out of Sweet Talk (6 wins, $29,875, 2nd 
Prioress S., 3rd Santa Susana S.), half-sister to 4 winners, including 
BED O' ROSES (18 wins, $383,925), Lap o' Luxury (dam of 
ELTORO THE GREAT). 


Brown Colt 
June 1, 1966 


No. 12 family. 


Martins Rullah 


*Nasrullah 
Shy Katie 


Sweet Talk 
(1948) 


*Alibhai 
Good Thing 


| Nearco 
| Mumtaz Begum 
| Roman 
| Fair Weather 
| Hyperion 
I Teresina 
| Discovery 
I Little Sleeper 


By MARTINS RULLAH, stakes winner of 8 races, $103,572. Sire of 
stakes winners Tom Stone, Luscious Lois, stakes-placed Ark Ark, 
Ranch Maid, Rare Creature, etc. 















Broodmares and foals at Mrs. G. Ray Bryson's Elray Farm located on Belair Road near Kingsville. 


Mr. Timanus became manager of Elray Farm, 
owned by the late G. Ray Bryson, in 1937. 

A few years later his wife began to handle 
the bookkeeping. These positions involved a 
tremendous amount of work for both of 
them. It was not unusual for Mr. Bryson, a 
well-known horsetrader and principal stock¬ 
holder in Bel Air racetrack, to have 400 horses 
at one time. Mr. Bryson died in 1958. Most 
of his horses were sold at that time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Timanus have remained on the 
farm with Mr. Bryson’s widow, Mrs. Ella K. 
Bryson, and a small number of boarders and 
Elray stock. Mrs. Bryson has been sick for quite 
some time and there are only about 15 head 
on the large, well-kept farm near Bel Air 
right now. This number includes broodmares, 
foals, yearlings and the lone stallion, Kinda 
Smart. Kinda Smart, winner of the Tyro, Pim¬ 
lico Breeders’ and Burch Memorial Handicap, 
was one of Mr. Bryson’s best. 

Although both Mr. and Mrs. Timanus have 
"lived and breathed” horses ever since they can 
remember, neither is from particularly horse- 
crazed families. 

Mr. Timanus’ father ran a wholesale grain 
business and sold horse feed. He had a mill at 
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Falls Road and Cedar Avenue which was run 
completely by waterpower. His father’s busi¬ 
ness contacts brought Mr. Timanus around 
horse people, which was all the encouragement 
he needed. His brother, not choosing to 
follow the example, has worked for Barton, 
Duer and Koch paper manufacturers for many 
years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Timanus are both quick to ex¬ 
plain that in their youth horsemanship was 
nothing special. 

"The milkman and the garbage man” both 
knew all about horses. It was a part of their 
business since horses were all the transporta¬ 
tion anyone had. 

Mrs. Timanus, who has an impressive past 
in the show ring, is from Ohio. Her family 
were harness horse people, and her husband 
supplies the information that her enthusiasm 
for horses has been both enormous and endur¬ 
ing all of her life. 

Says Mrs. Timanus: "I could tell some tales, 
but I’m not in my dotage, yet.” However, 
Mrs. Timanus can rightfully claim that she 
changed the Virginia horse show rules single- 
handed. She went to a Fairfax, Va. horse show 
with Mrs. Mattie M. Stephens, one of the 
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Selling Eastern Fall Sales 
September 25-26 

Consigned by J. W. Dailey Hip No. 

Agent for L. S. (Larry) MacPhail 

Bay Filly 69 

Half-sister to winner Mr. Country Boy. Out of half-sister to 
winners OSERIAN (Sandown Park Stud Produce S., dam of 
SOVEREIGN CREST), Beeswax (dam of BALTIMORA), April 
April. Second dam winner Bright Crest (3rd Rowley Mile Nursery 
H. S.). Family of FLAMINGO, HORUS. 



Rambunctious 

♦Rasper 2nd 

| Owen Tudor 
| Red Sunset 

Bay Filly 

1 *Danae 2nd 

| ♦The Solicitor 2nd 
| Justitia 

March 17, 1966 

♦Jean K. M. 

Abemant 

1 Owen Tudor 
| Rustom Mahal 

No. 9 family. 

(1955) 

Bright Crest 

1 Mieuxce 
| Suncrest 


By RAMBUNCTIOUS, stakes winner of 6 races, $101,076. His first 
full crop are 2-year-olds of 1967. Sire of Full O' Prunes (New 
England Juvenile S.). 


Hip No. 

Consigned by J. W. Dailey 
Agent for L. S. (Larry) MacPhail 


18 

Bay Colt 


Half-brother to winner Buck's Charger (3rd Challedon S.). Out 

of sister to winners Hard Nose (10 wins, $35,222), First Audit, half- 

sister to winners 

Razzle Dazzle (16 wins), Fleeting Cloud. Second 

dam winning half-sister to MACKINAW (Astoria S. 

, etc., producer), 

etc. 

Staffordshire 

1 * Endeavour 2nd| 

British Empire 
Himalaya 

Bay Colt 


1 Bamboo Broom | 

Black Servant 
Bird of Blue 

May 8, 1966 

Cloudless 

1 Auditing 

Count Fleet 
Businesslike 

No. 2 family. 

(1959) 

1 Fleecy Cloud | 

Eight Thirty 
Mackerel 

By STAFFORDSHIRE, winner of 18 races, $56,555. 3rd Laurel Sprint H. 

Sire of Ironshire (Mimosa S., 

2nd Nellie Morse H., 3rd Betsy 

Ross S.). 





Consigned by J. W. Dailey Hip No. 

Agent for L. S. (Larry) MacPhail 

Chestnut Colt 149 


Out of winning half-sister to winner Honest Count. Second dam 
winning half-sister to 4 winners, including BRIDGEWORK (5 wins, 
$34,897, Sorority S., 2nd Schuylerville S., 3rd Spinaway S., pro¬ 
ducer), and to Ouragan Connie (dam of ILL WIND). Family of 

INFANTA. 


Chestnut Colt 

May 8, 1966 


No. 10 family. 


Parnassus 


Seaciety 

(1961) 


War Admiral 
♦Uvira 2nd 
*Sea Charger 
Eeyea 


I Man o’ War 
I Brushup 
I Umidwar 
| Lady Lawless 
I * Royal Charger 
I *Sea Flower 2nd 
I *Nasrullah 
I *Feale Bridge 


By PARNASSUS, stakes winner. Sire of stakes winner Knocklofty 
(Annapolis S., Prince George's S., etc.), stakes-placed Towson 
Man, Green Ridge, Avalanche, etc. 











Eastern Fall Yearling Sale 


Hip No. 76-Selling September 25 

ch.c. *Don Poggio-Lacy Jacket, by Bolero. Out of winning 
dam of 4 winners, including SOUTHSIDE MISS (10 wins 
to 5, $51,296, Miss Florida H.), Out of winning sister to 
winners Chicago Miss (dam of WINDY SENATOR), Piu 
Pena (11 wins). 


Hip No. 176-Selling September 26 

ch.c. Martins Rullah-*Thanet, by Nearco. Half-brother to 
3 winners, including Aylesford (3rd Princess S., producer). 
Out of winning half-sister to 6 winners, including DUPLI¬ 
CATION (Lonsdale Foal S., etc. producer), Ever-Ready 
(2nd Princess S.), Idealist (dam of PARDEAL), Coincidence. 

Maryland-Bred 


Consigned by: 

Mr. & Mrs. James M. Rowley 

Aspen Cliffs 
Middleburg, Virginia 







Yearlings are always well-grown at Elray. 


Timanus checks carefully on little' details. 


people for whom she regularly rode. Mrs. 
Timanus didn’t go dressed to ride, but she 
happened to run into her friend, Louis Leith, 
who asked her to ride three green hunters for 
a Mrs. Moore. (Mrs. Timanus doesn’t know 
whether or not this was the Mrs. Moore who 
owned Gallorette.) 

Not one to turn down what seemed like a 
promising chance, Mrs. Timanus borrowed a 
jockey’s costume (shirt, breeches and pants) 
from Peg Hanna, and although she admits 
that she "squeezed into” this outfit, her mounts 
finished 1-2-3 in the green hunter class. 

Mrs. D. N. Lee, who she respectfully men¬ 
tions as a great horsewoman, protested because 
of the way Mrs. Timanus was dressed. Of 
course they didn’t disqualify her because it 
was the horses who actually got the ribbons, 
and one of the jumps was so spectacular that 
the officials went out and measured it. But 
after that the rules about dress were changed 
so that Mrs. Timanus couldn’t make a repeat 
performance in jockey clothes even had she 
wanted to. 

Mrs. Timanus describes herself as "very 
young” at the time of that particular horse 
show. Her recollections of side-saddle riding 
are fascinating. She says that girls won extra 


points by riding side-saddle. "You were a lady, 
and got extra points for being a lady.” Side¬ 
saddle riding, according to Mrs. Timanus, is as 
hard as it looks, although there is a special 
"trick” to it, and, with patience, this lady-like 
art can be mastered. 

Part of the problem with the jockey clothes 
was that they were not "lady-like,” of course. 
But Mrs. Timanus did often ride side-saddle. 

Louis Leith, a Virginian who specialized in 
hunters and show horses and who once held 
the world’s high jump record, rates high with 
the Timanuses. Mr. Leith was actually the 
person who brought Mr. Timanus in contact 
with Mr. Bryson. Mr. Timanus, who couldn’t 
be more enthusiastic about Leith’s horseman¬ 
ship, met Mr. Leith through Mrs. Timanus, 
who knew him from the show ring. 

Mr. Bryson was a client of Mr. Leith’s. Mr. 
Timanus broke quite a few of the Bryson 
yearlings before the Bel Air horseman ap¬ 
proached him one day and said: "I’ve bought 
a farm. It’s on the road between Bel Air and 
Baltimore and I’d like to have you come and 
work there.” 

Mr. Timanus recalls his answer: "I like you, 
and I think I’d like to work for you.” Mr. 
Timanus must have "thought right” because 
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he has never changed his mind. Not even when 
Mr. Bryson had four very active farms at the 
same time and all Mr. Timanus did was "run 
from farm to farm doctoring cripples. I pretty 
near went nuts." 

His wife smiles: "He has been recovering 
ever since." 

Mr. Timanus describes the Bryson operation 
as one which was geared around selling. He 
didn't sell too many at auction but kept them 
until they were two-year-olds and on the 
verge of their first race—then he sold them 
privately and usually successfully. 

The system, says Mr. Timanus, is exactly 
what is now done at Ocala. All of the horses 
were broken, trained and schooled to the 
starting gate before they left Maryland and 
went to Florida in the winter of their two- 
year-old year. There the buyers watched the 
precocious two-year-olds work and usually 
bought them before their first race. 

Some years Mr. Bryson would handle as 
many as 40 two-year-olds this way. 

After this discourse on Mr. Bryson’s tech¬ 
niques, Mr. and Mrs. Timanus added that 
they, themselves, are against winter racing and 
rushing young horses. Mr. Timanus explains 
that Mr. Bryson followed this program in order 
to sell horses rather than race them to full 
potential himself. 

Mrs. Timanus believes that X-raying young 
horses may be the answer to starting young 
horses at the right time. It is definitely an 
individual matter. 

Mr. Timanus realizes that his stand against 
winter racing is only his own opinion. He 
would never race his own horses in the winter 
because of the way horses must be jogged 
around the barns instead of being trained 
properly. His wife reminds him to be objec¬ 
tive, since he has never been a trainer and 
can’t know their problems as well as his own. 

Even though caring for the Elray stock 
has kept the Timanuses quite busy through the 
years, they have still managed to have a few 
horses of their own. Their best was a filly 
they sold in the 1965 Eastern Fall Sale for 
$5,200. Named Momma Pierre, by Kinda 
Smart out of Abbestale by *Abbe Pierre, the 
filly out-sold her pedigree, and then went on 
to out-run her sale price as well. She is owned 
by D. J. Sarmento. 

Abbestale, dam of stakes-placed Momma 
Pierre, is gray mare shown (right) with foal. 


Mr. and Mrs. Timanus own two broodmares 
and a weanling, in addition to a *Sebring II- 
Abbcstale colt which they plan to sell in the 
Eastern Fall Sale this year. The colt, named 
Minado Sam, is already broken to everything 
but the saddle. He got his name because one 
night Mr. and Mrs. Timanus, watching a 
Walt Disney movie on television, were in¬ 
trigued by the word "Minado" which is the 
Indian name for demon. They already called 
the colt Sam, so they gave him a first name 
and sent the whole thing in to The Jockey 
Club. 

Mr. Timanus, who has taken countless year¬ 
lings to the fall sales at Timonium, has bought 
only two or three horses at auction. However, 
he says that if he were regularly in the buyer’s 
position he would look first at the over-all 
conformation. Then he would start from the 
feet up and look at the ankles and knees. 
He especially admires well-balanced yearlings 
with good bone. 

Points which particularly count against year- 
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lings are crooked front feet and crooked knees. 
He would generally rather buy a colt than a 
filly, since he would be looking for racing 
rather than breeding potential. Mr. Timanus 
also comments that he would have the colt 
gelded if he were reasonably sure that he was 
not stakes-class. He speaks from experience 
with the problems and dangers of training a 
studdish colt. 

Mr. Timanus’ formula for raising well- 
grown and healthy yearlings is the “best care 
and feed possible.” At Elray they feed a mix¬ 
ture of their own, including a feed supplement 
and calf manna. Brushing and grooming are 
definitely important, although “horses are just 
like people” and must be treated individually. 
Each horse is fed a different amount, according 
to what he can eat, and the short-coupled 
compact horse definitely requires less feed. 

In past years the yearlings that Mr. Timanus 
has cared for have done quite well at the 
Maryland Horse Breeders’ Yearling Shows, al¬ 
though Momma Pierre is the only yearling 


which they have shown since Mr. Bryson died. 
One year Elray yearlings won eleven ribbons. 

Help is Mr. Timanus’ biggest problem. He 
says that he recently turned down fourteen 
boarders because he knew that he wouldn’t 
be able to give them proper care. He claims 
that the machine age is responsible for the 
dearth of horsemen. “Nowadays 99% of the 
people have never touched a horse. The only 
time they ever see them is at a circus or a 
race track.” 

He has two good men now, and they are 
paid good wages, but Mr. Timanus sighs: “I 
wouldn’t know where in the world to find a 
third.” 

Says Mrs. Timanus: “Well, if you wouldn’t 
be such an old maid about it . . ” 

Her husband replies with what is obviously 
his motto of long-standing: “What’s worth 
doing is worth doing right.” 

And that is really what people see when 
they look at Mr. Timanus—a man who does 
everything the way it should be done. • 
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WHO DO WE 



Hip. No. 26 

bay colt, by YES YOU WILL—DEEP ROOTED by DEDICATE 

"How about me? Everyone says I look just like my DAD. Mom's O.K. 
too—a winning half-sister to Peony (6 wins $24,000—and still winning) 
and Rose Dawn ($22,000) among others. With a family like this, a guy 
has to be good." 

COME see us at the select EASTERN FALL 
YEARLING SALE, September 25th and 26th. We 
are both MARYLAND-BREDS and eligible for the 
1968 Back Again Purse. 

112 The Maryland Horse 




Hip. No. 124 

chestnut colt, by *TARJOMAN—PRINCESS DITA by JACK HIGH 

"If your memory is good, you should guess my maternal granddad—JACK 
HIGH. I h ave a lot of illustrious relatives on both sides. There's my two 
half-brothers (won over $87,000 together); to say nothing of REQUESTED, 
TAXES and PINECREST MISS. My dad's family is SHEIK-bred and raised 
by the late H. H. Aga Khan and Prince Aly Khan." 

Consigned by: 

OTASAGA FARM 
Mr. & Mrs. Herbert G. Lytle 
Dickerson, Md. 

301-349-5141 
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Among the consignors to this month’s 
Eastern Fall Sales is Vice-President Hubert 
Humphrey’s personal physician, Edgar F. Ber¬ 
man. 

Dr. Berman is a newcomer to the Thorough¬ 
bred business, his two yearling fillies (one by 
Tim Tam and the other by Bob Wag) being 
the first horses he ever bred. 

Born and raised in Baltimore ("on East 
Pratt street near the waterfront”), Dr. Berman 
lives now on a 50-acre farm on Valley road 
one mile west of the Falls road. 

"This is the house Danny Brewster was 
born in,” says the world-traveled surgeon. "I 
remember driving out here to the Green Spring 
Valley as a boy with my father. It was another 
world from the one we lived in. 

"My father was a jeweler. We didn’t have 
any money. We’d take our Sunday drive and 


World Famous Surgeon 
Consigns Yearlings 
To Eastern Fall Sales 

Text by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by Peter Winants 


Dr. Berman finds time to work with his own 
horses at his Green Spring Valley farm. He 
is shown below with two of his yearlings. 
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my father would point out Francis X. Bush¬ 
man’s house. That was the absolute ultimate 
to the whole family. 

"Now to be living here in the valley and 
to have this farm—it’s almost unbelievable.” 

Dr. Berman has lived at his Fernwood Farm 
for four years. He got into the Thoroughbred 
business in 1964 and now owns four brood¬ 
mares and three foals in addition to his two 
Eastern Fall yearling fillies. 

The 5 2-year-old doctor has received more 
awards and citations than Kelso. He has 
studied in Moscow, worked with Albert 
Schweitzer in Africa, was president of 
MEDICO, performed the first plastic trans¬ 
plant on a human (an esophagus for cancer 
in 1952), was in the second wave of the 
attack on Okinawa in World War II, was the 
State Department’s chief consultant for health 
in Latin America during the Kennedy Admin¬ 
istration, has authored 24 original research 
papers, performed the first successful heart 
transplant (on a dog) and is a Fellow of 
such organizations as the New York Academy 
of Sciences and the International College of 
Surgeons. 

During the past year his travels have in¬ 
cluded trips to Saigon, Southeast Asia (twice), 
Korea, seven countries in Europe, Puerto Rico 
and Hawaii. 

How did a man with such page one cre¬ 
dentials get involved in the horse business? 

Explains Dr. Berman: "I had this farm, 
and I thought it would be fun to raise horses. 

I heard about the Maryland Fund program, 
and people told me it was possible to make 
money in Maryland by breeding Thorough¬ 
breds. 

"Some how or other I met Bill Boniface, 
The Sunpapers racing editor. I went up to his 
farm one Sunday and talked to him about 
breeding Thoroughbreds. Spent maybe three 
or four hours with him. When I left I owned 
one of his broodmares.” 

In addition to his work as physician to 
the Vice-President, Dr. Berman is also an 
editorial writer for the Carroll County Times — 
a weekly newspaper owned and published by 
his wife. 

Dr. Berman describes his wife "as a farm 
girl from Pennsylvania” whom he met when 
she was selling real estate in Baltimore. 

Married fifteen years ago, the Bermans lived 
first on a 50-acre farm on Green Spring Ave¬ 
nue just above Valley Road (the farm was 
purchased from J. Fred Colwill and is still 
owned by the Bermans). Up until the March, 
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Star of Dr. Berman's first crop of Thorough¬ 
breds is the Tim Tam filly above. She will 
be sold this month in the Eastern Fall Sales. 

1966, acquisition of the Carroll County Times 
Mrs. Berman was "a housewife, gardener and 
art collector.” 

Although Mrs. Berman had no previous 
newspaper experience, she has made a tre¬ 
mendous success of the Carroll County Times, 
according to her husband. "She’s doubled the 
paper’s circulation and has it operating in the 
black. Three to four days a week she’s- in the 
office from 9 until 5. On the day they go 
to press (Tuesdays) she’s there until 9 at 
night. 

"I write most of the editorials. I have a lot 
of fun with it. Of course, I'm a Democrat 
but the Times doesn’t care about political 
party. All we’re interested in is reporting the 
truth to the public. In the last gubernatorial 
election the Times backed a Republican.” 

The Bermans have no children, and, on the 
world’s population problem, Dr. Berman is an 
acknowledged authority. His particular prov¬ 
ince has been Latin America. In conjunction 
with his work for world-wide birth control, 
he had an audience with the Pope—the results 
of which he found quite satisfactory. 

"But now that type of work is behind me,” 
says Dr. Berman. "I am the Vice-President’s 
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Dr. and Mrs. Berman live in this house which 
overlooks one of the loveliest valleys in Mary¬ 
land and is two miles from Baltimore Beltway. 

physician, period. My office is in his office, 
and I travel with him on Air Force 1 when¬ 
ever he makes a trip. 

“When the Vice-President is out of this 
country I’m rarely more than ten or twelve 
feet away from him. In motorcades I ride with 
the Secret Service. 

"I’ve lunched with all the world leaders 
that Vice-President Humphrey has lunched 
with except Charles deGaulle. DeGaulle was 
extremely pointed in excluding the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent’s staff. It was quite a feeling to dine at 
10 Downing street with Harold Wilson.” 

Dr. Berman first met Mr. Humphrey ten 
years ago when the latter headed the Senate 
International Operations Committee. The sur¬ 
geon testified before Mr. Humphrey’s sub¬ 
committee. Mr. Humphrey was apparently 
much impressed, seeking out Dr. Berman for 
personal talk after the formal hearing ended. 

Except for “a little bladder difficulty,” Mr. 
Humphrey is, in Dr. Berman’s words, “an 
extremely healthy man.” 

Close to the Vice-President socially as well 
as professionally, Dr. Berman says Humphrey 
has “one of the most active and probing minds 
I’ve ever run across.” He adds: “In the Vice- 
President’s opinion there is no bad person.” 

Prior to his switch to Washington, Dr. Ber¬ 
man did his surgery in Baltimore at Johns 
Hopkins, Sinai, Franklin Square, St. Agnes, 
Lutheran and Women’s Hospitals. 

“Surgery,” he says, “was becoming like a 
supermarket to me. In I960 and 1959 I was 
spending sixteen hours a day in the operating 
room. It was no fun. I didn’t really know 
any of my patients. 

“And I found that research was getting 
away from me. I didn’t have time to keep 
up with new developments.” 

What does the doctor think about ve erinary 
medicine? 

“In a word, outdated. Veterinary medicine 
is 50 years behind the times. Everything is 
clinical. So little research. Veterinarians don’t 
really know because research hasn’t kept up. 
They all use the shotgun treatment. Hit them 
with everything you’ve got. 

“There should be Federal and State funds 
made available for pathology. I’m encouraged 
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to see Johns Hopkins entering the research 
field. We need more of this. Every horse that 
dies should be posted. 

“And as far as feeding is concerned, farm 
managers have no idea what or why they’re 
feeding what they feed. They say: 'If my 
grandfather did it, it’s good enough for me’. 

“I would say that right now veterinary 
medicine has passed the Stone Age and is in 
the middle of the Dark Age.” 

Dr. Berman was a 1939 graduate of the 
University of Maryland Medical School Col¬ 
lege. During World War II he was a Navy 
lieutenant commander assigned to the First 
Marine Division (Guam, Saipan, Okinawa, and 
occupation duty in Peking). 

Somewhere along the line he picked up a 
consuming interest in art—particularly modern 
art (“you don’t understand it; you feel it”) 
with which his home is amply decorated. But 
in among the moderns, there are ancients, too; 
one item being a 2,000-year-old Buddha 
which rests on the living room mantel. 

With horses Dr. Berman feels that he will 
be able to make some interesting observations 
on genetics. 

"Right now I have four broodmares,” he 
says, “and all four are in foal to Bronze Babu. 
I decided to put all my eggs in one basket 
because I think it’s a good basket.” 

The mares are: 

WHISPERED by Requested-Sub Rosa by 
Balladier. She has a Globemaster colt at her 
side. 

SUN OF KESWICK by Sunglow-Bomb 
Flash by War Admiral. She has an In The 
Corner filly at her side. 

EVEN DOZEN by * Priam II-Miss Chips by 
Star Drive. 

APPEALABLE by Hail To Reason-Felucca 
by Roman. 

The two yearlings which Dr. Berman will 
sell in the Eastern Fall Sale are by Tim Tam- 
Whispered and Bob Wag-Even Dozen. 

“I like racing, but right now I don’t have 
time for it,” he says. “My present plan is to 
sell all my yearlings every year.” • 


ST. CHARLES FARM 
Piney Church Road, Waldorf, Maryland 
• Stabling Fine Horses 

• Riding Instruction 

Mrs. 0. T. Amory Mike Mohr, Mgr. 

(703) 971-3844 (301) 645-5482 

Stable (301) 645-5482 
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Hip. No. 44 

Hip. No. 63 

Selling Monday, Sept. 25 

Selling Monday, Sept. 25 

dk.b. or br. colt by Intent out of Fleet 
by Sun Bahram 

dk. or br. filly by Polarity out of 
Huntsdale by *Nirgal 

This is the first foal out of Fleet who was 
a winner of 3 races. 

This is the first foal out of Huntsdale 
who was a winner twice at 3. 

Fleet's 2nd dam is the great SEA SNACK 
($127,000), dam of ENDINE, RICCI TAVI 
and WATER TWISTER. 

Huntsdale's 2nd dam is Annie Reigh, 
dam of OWNERS CHOICE ($133,000) 
and OUR PRINCE ($36,000). 


Eligible to all Maryland-bred races 

Hip. No. 132 


Selling Tuesday, Sept. 26 


b.c. by Cyane out of Rebel Rose 
by Spy Song 


From the second crop of the spectacu¬ 
larly successful Cyane. Cyane is the 
nation's second-place freshman stallion 
with 5 winners including one stakes 
winner from his first crop to race in 1967. 

Out of the 100 per cent producer Rebel 

Rose (5 foals of racing age: 5 winners) 
who was herself a winner. 

Pzopezty <?/ 

Wz. & Wzi. Gazey ‘TQogezi 

Eligible to all Maryland-bred races 
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EASTERN FAIL YEARLING SALE 



Hip. No. 119 

Dr.b. or br. colt 
by Piano Jim—Pirate Lass, 
by Hilarious 


J,M COLT 

nominatid to ' 

$ 50,000 TRI.STATB 
FUTURITY 



PIANO JIM . . . stakes -win¬ 
ning sire of 18 winners from 
18 starters in his first crop . . • 
of such hard-hitting runners as 
Shiralee, Masked Man, Key to 
Success, etc. 



REGISTERED MARYLAND-BRED 
TRI-STATE FUTURITY NOMINEE 
ELIGIBLE FOR BACK AGAIN 
PURSE. 


Out of winning PIRATE LASS 
by speed sire HILARIOUS. 
This colt is her first foal. 
Second dam, winning 
Lassie Govans, is a 
100% producer of 
7 winners. 


Consigned by 
HELEN LAPINSKI 
TALLY HI FARM 
GLEN ARM, MD. 


A BEAUTIFUL MOVING SON OF PIANO JIM 









Names Which Made 


Headlines During 
Past 33 Years 

By Don Reed 

Don Reed, author of the following article, has 
been connected with Maryland racing for some 30 
years. First as a turf writer for the Baltimore Sun 
ind Evening Sun. 

Later he branched into publicity work and race¬ 
calling and has been associated with all Maryland’s 
major tracks and at Timonium in these capacities. 

His observations on the growth of Maryland 
racing over three decades may freshen memories 
of many who have observed the sport over that 
period and may be informative to a newer genera¬ 
tion of racing fans in the State. 

Also Reed comments on many of the people 
connected with Maryland racing as well as some of 
the characters he has encountered. 

Don is a native of Cincinnati , Ohio, but moved to 
Maryland in 1934 and has called it home ever since. 
He resides in Cockeysville. 


On Labor Day in 1934, the press box at 
Timonium was occupied by Gale D. (Gaby) 
Haugh of the Baltimore News-Post, Russell 
Oakes of the Evening Sun, Walter Haight of 
the Washington Post, Frank Cronan of the 
Washington Times-Herald and the writer. 

Only Haight of this group is today an active 
turf writer. Just as the press boxes of the States 
















tracks have changed, so has the sport itself. 

"Uncle” Matt Daiger was running Timonium 
in those days and the goal was to handle 
$100,000 on Labor Day. That goal wasn’t 
reached in 1934. But nowadays Timonium’s 
handle on Labor Day hits around the $900,- 
000 mark, which probably is as good an 
indication as any of how racing has progressed 
in Maryland. 

It was an entirely different setup in those 
days. Meetings at the half-milers—Timonium, 
Marlboro, Hagerstown and Cumberland—were 
limited to five days. Date allotments for the 
major tracks totaled 25 days each. The season 
opened about April 15 and closed, usually, on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Bowie opened and closed the season. Havre 
de Grace ran second in the spring and first in 
the fall. Pimlico ran third in the spring and 
second each autumn. And Laurel ran its entire 
quota of days in October. 

Since then Havre de Grace has gone, Cum¬ 
berland is no more and Bel Air has come and 
gone. 

Purse distribution is always a good barometer 
of the type of racing being offered. Back in 
1934 Pimlico’s daily average was $9,321. At 
Laurel the average was $8,614, Havre de 



Opposite page, Don Reed, author of this article, 
talks with late Nick Campofreda (dark glasses) 
behind Woodlawn Vase. Above, Native Dancer 
after winning 1953 Preakness. Right, late Laurel 
publicist Bill Jaeger and Jockey Bill Shoemaker. 
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Grace’s figure was $8,311 and at Bowie it 
was $6,501. 

Ten years later with World War II in 
progress all the State’s major racing was con¬ 
ducted at Pimlico and Laurel because of trans¬ 
portation restrictions. Pimlico then averaged 
$26,482 and Laurel $20,916. The upward 
swing was on. 

After another ten years, Havre de Grace 
had been sold and its dates distributed to the 
other three tracks. Pimlico in 1954 averaged 
$32,724 in daily purses, at Laurel it was 
$31,008 and at Bowie $28,969—a far cry from 
those 1934 figures. 

Currently, the average purse distribution 
runs from $45,000 to $55,000 per day and is 
continually moving upward. Yes, Maryland has 
come a long way. 

As racing has grown, Maryland patrons have 
enjoyed many thrilling moments. Over a 
thirty-year span it is hard to recall a really 
good horse who did not make an appearance 
in one of the State’s big stakes. While $10,000 
was considered a lot of added money in 1934, 
Maryland now offers such rich features as the 
Preakness, Washington (D. C.) International 
and John B. Campbell Handicap, all in the 
$100,000 class and backed up by races worth 
$50,000 and $25,000 for various divisions. 
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Presentations (above) follow 1933 running of 
Maryland Futurity. From left, Cy Cummings, 
Dr. J. Fred Adams, Goss L. Stryker, Jockey 
A. Tipton, Charles L. A. Heiser. Dr. Adams 
owned the Futurity's winner—Adamite. Below 
one of Ireland's great gamblers, T. J. Carr. 



Six of the eight Triple Crown winners have 
been on display in the Preakness over this 
period and names of these horses are sufficient 
to create a warm glow in the hearts of thou¬ 
sands. 

Omaha in 1935, War Admiral in 1937, 
Whirlaway in 1941, Count Fleet in 1943, 
Assault in 1946 and Citation in 1948 certainly 
comprise as distinguished a group as anyone 
would care to admire. 

Marylanders got to see Kelso in action four 
times in Laurel’s International and after three 
heart-breaking seconds, he emerged triumphant 
in 1964, defeating the illustrious Gun Bow. 
Kelso also gave the State’s fans another treat 
when he scored in the Campbell at Bowie. 

The Pimlico Special, now defunct, also 
brought out mighty fine performers, and it will 
be recalled that Citation and Whirlaway were 
so outstanding, none opposed them as they 
walked over at Old Hilltop. Challedon, a Mary¬ 
land-bred, was the lone horse to win this race 
twice. Others of note were War Admiral, Sea- 
biscuit, Armed, Assault, Tom Fool and Vertex. 

Maryland’s oldest stakes, the Dixie Handicap, 
was won by such stalwarts as Whirlaway, 
Armed and Assault in the days when it was 
contested on the main track and by such 
stellar grass performers as St. Vincent, One- 
Eyed King, Cedar Key and Knightly Manner 
after it was transferred to the turf. 

Knightly Manner, incidentally, closed out 
his career in 1966 by winning not only the 
Dixie but Laurel’s Handicap and Turf Cup. 

Other items in connection with fine horses 
stand out in retrospect. There was Gallorette 
winning the Pimlico Oaks in 1945, having a 
stakes named for her at Pimlico and then her 
daughter, Mille. Lorette winning that event. 

There was Tosmah beating male rivals in 
the Campbell, there was the disqualification of 
Fathers Image in the Pimlico Futurity with 
Spring Double made the winner at $112.40 
for $2 and the many championship fillies on 
the roster of Selima winners. Such runners as 
Nellie Flag, Jacolo, Busher, Bed o’ Roses and 
High Voltage. 

Many individuals have had a part in the 
growth of Maryland racing, have guided its 
destinies and provided thousands of words of 
copy for newspapermen. One who stood out 
in the 30’s and 40’s was Jervis Spencer, Jr., 
chairman of the Racing Commission. 

A former hunts rider and a banker by 
profession, Mr. Spencer was respected by 
friend and foe alike. When he was head of the 
commission, there were no date squabbles. He 
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Jervis Spencer, Jr. was appointed to the Maryland Racing Commission in 1921. He was the 
Commission's chairman from 1931 until his death in 1940. In its 1940 report to the late Gov¬ 
ernor Herbert R. O'Conor, the Commission said of Mr. Spencer: "... A clean, true and whole¬ 
some sportsman, gifted with unusual ability as an administrative officer, he exerted all his strength 
in sustaining the ideals that were close to his heart." 


asked the tracks to agree on dates. If they 
didn’t, he set them up and that was the 
schedule. 

Once at Timonium, the rider of a steeple¬ 
chase horse rolled off his horse midway 
through the stretch, obviously to prevent his 
leading mount from winning. Spencer hap¬ 
pened to be in the stewards’ stand when it 
occurred and in less than ten minutes the 
boy had been ruled off for life. 

Mr. Spencer was the key figure in one of the 
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greatest races of all-time. That was the War 
Admiral—Seabiscuit match which was the 
1938 Pimlico Special. 

War Admiral was the Triple Crown winner 
of 1937 and Seabiscuit, a bargain buy, was the 
big star in California. Early in 1938 there was 
a clamor for a meeting of the two. 

Arrangements were made for a race at 
Belmont in the early summer but Seabiscuit 
suffered an injury and the match was called off. 
By fall Alfred Vanderbilt, then the youthful 
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Sir Fm Jo, key* Owner. 

H 1* C. Woolf CSH«»a~rj 
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On opposite page is the contract signed by 
Charles S. Howard and Samuel D. Riddle for 
the Seabiscuit-War Admiral match race. At 
bottom of page is chart showing Seabiscuit 
a four-length winner. Reproduction of chart 
is made by courtesy of Triangle Publications. 

president of Pimlico, saw an opportunity to 
bring the match to Maryland as the Special. 

His was not an easy task. Samuel D. Riddle, 
owner of War Admiral, had some very definite 
ideas on conditions for such a race. Charles S. 
Howard, who owned Seabiscuit, was not as 
adamant but still didn’t want to take any the 
worst of it. 

Mr. Vanderbilt dickered with the two owners 
for weeks. Finally terms were drawn up which 
included a walk-up start and a fast track, both 
conditions insisted upon by Mr. Riddle. Van¬ 
derbilt got Mr. Howard’s name on the agree¬ 
ment in New York and then caught up with 
Riddle in a Baltimore railway station to com¬ 
plete the deal. 

Mr. Spencer was chosen as the man to test 
the track on the morning of the race. Slowly 
the chairman of the commission walked the 
mile course at Pimlico while connections of 
.both stables watched intently. Also on hand 
were race track officials and members of the 
press. Finally Spencer got back to the paddock 
area from which he had started and declared: 

"The track is fast.” 

So the race was on. War Admiral was a 
strong favorite of the big crowd because few 
thought any horse could match his speed. But 
wily Tom Smith, Seabiscuit’s trainer, had 
schooled his charge carefully for the walkup 
start. 

When the start came, it was Seabiscuit under 
George Woolf who flashed immediately to the 
front as the fans gasped. War Admiral, with 
Charley Kurtsinger up, had to be put to a 
drive early in an effort to overtake the front¬ 
running Seabiscuit. 

Then with half a mile to go, War Admiral 
had finally ranged alongside Seabiscuit and 
the former’s backers were confident he’d go on 
to victory. But Woolf and Seabiscuit had 
other ideas. Gradually the ‘Biscuit drew away 
from his rival. Half a length, a length, two 
lengths and finally, at the wire, it was Sea- 
biscuit by four. 

If he was unlucky in that second running of 
the Special, War Admiral had been fortunate 
the previous vear in winning it. He was trailing 
Brandywine Stable’s Masked General by several 
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Entering the stretch in 1938 Pimlico Special 
Seabiscuit (right) holds narrow lead. George 
Woolf is on Seabiscuit and Charley Kurtsinger 
on War Admiral. Seabiscuit paid $6.40 mutuel. 

lengths at the top of the stretch. Then Masked 
General bolted to the outside fence, permitting 
War Admiral to close on the inside and get 
the decision. 

Vanderbilt, who put on the War Admiral- 
Seabiscuit match has two other monuments to 
his credit, accomplished during a rather brief 
reign as Pimlico’s president. That tenure ended 
when Alfred went into the service. 

For years Pimlico had been known as Old 
Hilltop because there was a distinct hump in 
the infield. Patrons standing on the apron in 
front of the stands could not see horses on the 
backstretch because of this rise. There had been 
talk of removing the hump but the answer 
always had been "it can't be done; that’s solid 
rock.” 

Mr. Vanderbilt summoned a few men and 
machines and Old Hilltop was Old Hilltop 
no longer. Vanderbilt also inaugurated a 
"stakes-a-day” program at Pimlico. Veteran 
observers insisted this would be the ruination 
of the track. But the program was put on and 
the fact that Pimlico is still there, proves how 
wrong the pessimists were. 

Going back to the 30’s, Eddie Burke, who 
operated Havre de Grace, was regarded as a 
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‘character” by many. A huge man with a 
flowing white mustache, Burke was probably 
one of the best-informed men in Maryland 
racing. He had been a member of the old Mets, 
the bookmakers who handled wagering at New 
York tracks. He had also been a bettor, a horse 
owner and a track operator. 

Even when forced by legislation to install 
the totalisator, Burke insisted that his “clickers” 
provided as accurate a line on horses as any 
machine. Clickers were installed over all selling 
windows and each bet was registered where the 
fans could see how much had been wagered 
on each horse. 

One of the nicest compliments anyone 
could receive was applied to Mr. Burke by his 
long-time superintendent Jimmy Ross. “No¬ 
body ever leaves a Havre de Grace meeting 
broke,” said Ross, referring to the horsemen 
who supported the sessions. 

When racing came to New Jersey, it became 


The late great trainer Ben A. Jones is shown 
accompanying Whirlaway to the track on his 
stable pony at Pimlico. Pinky Brown is up 
on Whirlaway, Triple Crown winner of 1941. 

apparent that Havre de Grace was in trouble 
since most of its business came from the 
Philadelphia area. But one of those unexplain¬ 
able quirks which sometimes mark racing, 
occurred at “The Graw.” The track went out 
of business in 1950, but, the year before, one 
of the finest administration buildings on the 
circuit was erected. 

F. George Tucker, Donald Lillis and Larry 
MacPhail have been operating heads at Bowie 
in more recent years but there was a time when 
three factions played “musical chairs” with 
the management. 

They were the O’Haras, the Farrells and the 
Boyles. They seldom agreed completely and one 
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MARTINS RULLAH 

B. H., 1955, by *NASRULLAH (Five Times Leading Sire in U. S.) 
out of SHY KATIE, by ROMAN (Leading Broodmare Sire In 1965) 

(Property of a Syndicate) 


IN FIRST FOUR CROPS - 


78% WINNERS from STARTERS 

(45 winners—6 stakes horses—from 58 starters) 

93% IN MONEY from STARTERS 

(54 In The Money from 58 starters) 


PUT THE ODDS ON YOUR SIDE 
SEE THESE EASTERN FALL SALES YEARLINGS 

Consigned by Glade Valley Farms, Inc 

Bay filly by MARTINS RULLAH—LAUREL WREATH, by *ARDAN 

Hip #82 

Bay filly by MARTINS RULLAH—WIG CRAZE, by DEDICATE 

Hip #187 

Consigned by J. W. Dailey 

Dark bay or brown colt by MARTINS RULLAH—SWEET TALK, 
by *ALIBHA1 ...Hip #170 

Consigned by Margaret Teller Riggs 

Chestnut filly by MARTINS RULLAH—ARGUMENTATIVE, 
by JIMMIE ... Hip #200 

Consigned by James M. Rowley 

Chestnut colt by MARTINS RULLAH—*THANET, by NEARCO 

Hip #176 

Consigned by Mr. & Mrs. Richard G. Stokes 

Bay gelding by MARTINS RULLAH—SHENSTONE MAID, 
by *LIZANNO ...Hip #1$1 

STANDING AT 

Glade Valley Farms 

ROBERT A. LEONARD, D.V.M. 

FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
Telephone (301) 898-9027 




SMOKE SIGNALS ON THE HORIZON 



The impeccably bred BIG BRAVE by *TURN-TO out of SEQUOIA by *PRINCEQUILLO debuts as 
a fine young sire. 

His first starter, WING COMMANDER II, wins the Granville Stakes at Ascot, England. 

Also from his first crop to race (1967): 

CONOWINGO CHIEF Winner at Delaware 

BIG FROLIC Winner at Delaware 

SILLY SQUAW Second three straight 

times to good fillies. 


BIG BRAVE AND HIS PEDIGREE ARE ON THE "WARPATH" 

PROPERTY OF A. B. HANCOCK, JR., WILLIAM H. PERRY 
AND COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


John P. Pons Bel Air, Maryland 21014 Joseph P. Pons 

838-3780 838-5070 
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Presentation to Alfred G. Vanderbilt (right) 
following 1938 running of Pimlico's Sagamore 
Stakes was made by Henry T. Parr 3d. Silvio 
Coucci rode winning 2-year-old filly Outdone. 

never knew which two factions would unite 
to depose the third. As a result Joe Boyle, Ed 
O’Hara and Joe Farrell all had turns as general 
managers of the oval. Through it all, Hampton 
Magruder usually retained the presidency. 

Laurel, in the 30’s, was owned by the Butler 
interests which also operated Empire City in 
New York. The untimely death of James Butler 
brought changes to the organization. Only 
George (Brick) Martin today remains from 
that era. He was track superintendent then and 
is a vice president now. Frank Brady, whose 
father represented the Butlers, is now treasurer 
of Laurel. 

Since then Laurel has been owned by Pimlico 
and now by the Schapiro family. John D. Scha- 
piro is president. 

Pimlico, following Vanderbilts resignation 
to enter service, was headed by Harry Parr, 


who also was the first president of the Thor¬ 
oughbred Racing Association. 

Then when Havre de Grace was sold, Milton 
A. Reckord was named Pimlico president and 
he, in turn, was succeeded by Cary Boshamer 
when Herman and Ben Cohen purchased con¬ 
trolling interest. 

Later Herman became president, Ben secre¬ 
tary-treasurer and Lou Pondfield was executive 
vice president. 

Now, while the Cohens still own the place, 
actual operations are conducted by a triumvi¬ 
rate of Nathan Cohen, Barclay Odell and Chick 
Lang. 

Little things sometimes linger longer in the 
memory than more important phases of racing. 

Parr, when he headed Pimlico, decided to 
have a Preakness Band. He left nothing to 
chance. A few days before the running of the 
race, Parr could be seen marching through the 
home stretch with the band leader. 

What were they doing? Well, as Parr ex¬ 
plained it later, "we were just deciding how 
many bars of 'Maryland, My Maryland’ and 
how many bars of 'Dixie’ would be needed 
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Attending press party at Delaware Park in 
late 1940's were (from left) Paul Menton, 
Joe Kelly, two unidentified men. Bill Jaeger, 
Gaby Haugh. Menton and Kelly worked for 
Sunpapers. Jaeger and Haugh for News-Post. 


from the gap at the head of the stretch to the 
finish line/' 

Then there was the 1942 Preakness when 
early comers were greeted with white cards on 
which was printed "Alsab Will Be The Favor¬ 
ite.” Alsab had finished second in the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby and was meeting practically the 
same opposition. However it seems some book¬ 
maker had wagered heavily that Alsab would 
be the choice and distribution of the cards was 
designed to sway the public. Whether this 
happened or not, no one will ever know, but 


Alsab did wind up the favorite and was the 
winner. 

Younger generation fans may not even recall 
the name, but in 1936 a horse named Roman 
Soldier wrote Maryland history. He was owned 
by Elwood Sachsenmeier and trained by Phil 
Reuter. In those days the four big handicaps 
of the fall season were the Havre de Grace, 
the Washington at Laurel, the Riggs at Pimlico 
and the Bryan & O’Hara at Bowie. 

Roman Soldier swept them all. And, clearly 
illustrating the difference in racing then and 
racing today, Roman Soldier earned a total of 
$29,820. Four such victories in these times 
doubtless would net a horse anywhere from 
$120,000 to $150,000. 

One of the sad moments in the State’s turf 
history was the burning of the famed "old 
club” at Pimlico. Not only was this an historic 
structure dating back to 1870 but it housed 
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countless irreplaceable racing mementos. In¬ 
cluded were the oil portraits of the many 
jockeys voted into the Hall of Fame. 

Many outstanding jockeys have performed 
before Maryland crowds over the years and 
among the ’regulars” fellows like Nick Shuk 
and more recently Chuck Baltazar come to 
mind. Shuk was the leader for seven or eight 
years and Baltazar has taken over in the last 
three years. 

One remembers 1955 when Bill Hartack 
won 6 out of 7 at Laurel in the spring and 
came back to the same track that fall to win 


Native Dancer's 1953 Preakness victory found 
Owner-Breeder Alfred G. Vanderbilt (2nd from 
right) accepting trophy from then-Governor 
Theodore R. McKeldin. Trainer Bill Winfrey 
is at right. Winning rider was Eric Guerin. 


6 out of 8. From I960 through 1963 the feats 
of Larry Reynolds on the minor ovals are re¬ 
markable. He won 6 of 9 at both Bel Air and 
Hagerstown and 6 of 8 at Marlboro. 

How many remember Chicken Sadie? She 
peddled fried chicken at the ramp leading to 
the race trains at Havre de Grace. Possibly 
Sadies cooking might not have passed board 
of health regulations but many a distressed 
racing patron was glad to know that for a 
very small sum he could gain sustenance from 
Sadie’s chicken until he raised a fresh bankroll 
for the next day’s action. 

Then there was the announcer at Cumber¬ 
land. Not the race-caller but a ’’Colonel” some- 
body-or-other who took the infield platform 
between races and announced everything from 
picnics to American Legion meetings. He was 
the kind who would have paged Queen Eliza¬ 
beth to the spit box if someone had asked him. 










Many will remember "Longshot Riley” who 
paraded up and down the aisles of race trains, 
peddling his red card of selections and later 
proclaiming his winners. A little more stock 
might have been taken in Riley’s pitch had 
he not appeared normally in soiled shirt, 
patched trousers and soleless shoes. 

Charles J. McLennan, veteran racing secre¬ 
tary and handicapper and once general mana¬ 
ger of Havre de Grace, uttered words of great 
wisdom to an announcer he had just hired 
when he said: 

"Go up there (to the announcer’s booth) 
and be as quiet as possible.” 

Another of McLennan’s better gags was a 
wired chair just outside' his office through 
which a mild current shock could be sent by 
pressing a button when someone sat in the 
chair. 

H. Guy Bedwell, long-time training leader, 
once sat in the chair. McLennan pressed the 

The famed Maryland Jockey Club band pa¬ 
rades down Pimlico's homestretch on Preak- 
ness Day in this photo from the early 1940's. 


button and Bedwell leaped to his feet with a 
howl of rage. Bedwell threatened to kill who¬ 
ever was responsible, but, it may be added, he 
never learned the name of the guilty party. 

That the best laid plans can go awry was 
demonstrated at Pimlico once. A South Amer¬ 
ican horse was entered in one of the more 
important stakes and it was deemed a nice ges¬ 
ture to invite members of various South 
American countries to the race. 

There were numerous acceptances and a 
motorcade accompanied by State police made 
its way from Washington to the gates of the 
clubhouse parking lot. There the cavalcade 
stopped abruptly. The admission was $1 and 
the man on the gate was trying to collect 
from the police and the visiting dignitaries. 
Fortunately, after a few minutes delay, the 
visitors were ushered in without the $1 pay¬ 
ment. 

Trying to do something nice for horsemen, 
Laurel once established a corner in the secre¬ 
tary’s office where doughnuts and hot coffee 
could be served. Everything was proceeding 
nicely until Fred Krieger, then agent for Jockey 
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ALL FILLIES! 


DAUGHTERS OF GOOD MARYLAND STALLIONS, 

FOALED IN MARYLAND AND ALL FULLY 
REGISTERED AS MARYLAND-BREDS. 

PROPERTY OF 

WESTON FARM 

Hal C. B. Clagett Upper Marlboro, Md. 








Record-Setting Stakes Winner 
of over $250,000. Defeated 
Kelso, Prove It, Beau Purple, 
Tompion, Venetian Way, etc. 





Property of a Syndicate 

DK. B. or BR.H., 1957, by JOHNS JOY—VELAINE, by POLYNESIAN 

1st crop, 3-year-olds of 1967 
11 STARTERS—9 WINNERS 

2nd crop, 2-year-olds of 1967 
7 STARTERS—7 WINNERS 

IN TWO CROPS—89% WINNERS 
FROM STARTERS 

These Yearlings from his 3rd crop sell at the Eastern 
Fall Yearling Sales at Timonium 

Blk. f., by JOHN WILLIAM-Charlie's Staff, by General Staff 
(Consigned by Hal C. B. Clagett) Hip #11 

B. f., by JOHN WILLIAM—Luey Miss, by Martins Rullah 
(Consigned by Entremont Farm) Hip #89 


STANDING AT 

Glade Valley Farms 

Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. Frederick, Maryland 

(301) 898-9027 
























Matt L. Daiger (above, left) and Baltimore's 
mayor, Howard W. Jackson, are shown confer¬ 
ring at Timonium. Mr. Daiger ran the track. 
Below, War Admiral in Pimlico's winner's 
circle following Preakness score in 1937. 


Sam Boulmetis, got two ice cubes out of the 
water cooler and put them in his mouth. 

He then moved to the coffee urn, poured a 
cup and pretended to take a swallow. "Gosh, 
this coffee’s cold” yelled Krieger, spitting out 
the ice cubes, much to the dismay of Laurels 
officials who were present. 

Among the things that come to mind as 
racing grew in Maryland, were the 15-minute 
radio programs in which Bill Dyer and Jesse 
Linthicum, then sports editor of The Sun, dis¬ 
cussed the game each night. And the early 
television shows put on by fellows like Chuck 
Thompson and Nick Campofreda. Maybe they 
were not up to the caliber of today’s shows, 
but these men were trying and, in their own 
way, helped the cause of racing. 

One remembers Bill Shoemaker taking a 
plane from California, arriving just before the 
Maryland Racing Writers dinner. Entering into 
the spirit of the occasion, Bill donned cowboy 
regalia and participated in a skit with the late 
Bill Jaeger, then a turf writer for the Baltimore 
News-Post. Shoemaker played Matt Dillon to 
Jaeger’s Chester. And then was inducted into 
Pimlico’s Hall of Fame. 
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Bill Hartack, always a controversial figure, 
was on his best behavior the night he was 
inducted into the Hall of Fame. An oil portrait 
of him was on display near the entrance. A 
feminine guest remarked to Hartack that it 
was a nice likeness. To which Bill replied: 

"I only wish I looked that good.” 

And then in his acceptance speech, Hartack 
graciously gave credit to many for his success 
and particularly to his long-time agent, Chick 
Lang. 

Hard work and play go hand-in-hand in 
the press boxes. Jack Carpenter, now deceased, 
but then a writer for the News-Post was a 
great one for a gag. He received a phone call 
at Pimlico. A friend requested that a couple 
of tickets be left on the gate. 

Carpenter, however, faked a conversation 
which went something like: 

"He did? You mean - scabbed Com¬ 
missioner -at the hearing this morning. 


Citation, Triple Crown winner of 1948, with 
Trainer Jimmy Jones in Pimlico's winner's 
circle, Eddie Arcaro up. Citation met only 
three opponents in Preakness and paid $2.20. 

Holy smoke, what a story. How long ago did 

it happen? Did the cops get-? To what 

hospital did they take -? Gee, thanks 

for calling.” 

Another newspaperman who had been listen¬ 
ing, sneaked into a corner, dashed off a story 
based on what he’d heard and handed it to 
the Western Union operator for transmission 
to his paper. Fortunately the Western Union 
man knew Carpenter’s propensity for jokes 
and didn’t send the story. Otherwise they might 
still be hearing the lawsuits. 

Feats of the prominent jockeys come to 
mind rather easily and their records are in 
the various books to peruse. Yet in Maryland 
there have been some who will never make 
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the Hall of Fame and still will be remembered 
by those who saw them in action. 

There is Sammy Palumbo, now an official, 
and who was known as "King of the Half- 
milers.’' And Patsy Grant who usually was run¬ 
ner-up to Palumbo. And the ever-smiling Skeets 
Holland, one of the few Negro jockeys to ride 
with success. And Bill Obert, often called "the 
oldest active rider." Then, too, there’s Eddie 
Mclvor, all 102 pounds of him, who aside from 
his riding chores, spends his spare time 
following the Baltimore Colts and cultivating 
the acquaintance of those monsters of the pig¬ 
skin sport, any one of whom could hold Eddie 
in one hand. 

No resume of racing in Maryland in the 
last quarter of a century would be complete 
without mention of the regime of George 
Mahoney as chairman of the Racing Commis¬ 
sion. 

With the introduction of totalizator, clickers 
(known as "iron men") were abandoned by 
the mutuel department. Clickers (one behind 
each seller) are shown in this Pimlico photo¬ 
graph. Men, from left, are Angelo Tornabene, 
Harry Hagan, John Walker, Bob Littleton, Bob 
Sloan, Bernard Murn, Elmer Medley, Joseph 
Green, one unidentified man and Bill Waskey. 


There was no middle ground with Mahoney. 
People in racing either thought he was the 
long-awaited saviour of the sport or hated him 
intensely. 

With Mahoney came "machines" to test 
whether horses legs had been nerved. With 
him also came tests of horses’ saliva on mice 
to determine whether drugs had been used. 
With him came investigations into practically 
every phase of the sport. He fought with racing 
associations, owners, trainers, newspapermen 
and any others who disagreed with his pro¬ 
posals. 

Charges and counter-charges about doping 
horses, mismanagement, misuse of funds, etc., 
were as common as losing mutuel tickets. At 
one stage, under Mahoney’s directions, uni¬ 
formed police accompanied each horse to the 
post. 

This caused George D. Widener, chairman 
of The Jockey Club and who had a horse in 
one of the races, to declare: 

"I’ll never race in Maryland again as long 
as this condition prevails." And he never did. 

A lot of the publicity during Mahoney’s 
regime hurt Maryland racing. But some good 
came out of it all. Some of the tracks failed 
to cover themselves with glory when, in defense 
of spending so-called major improvement 
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money, they listed such things as curtains for 
ladies’ rest rooms, lawn-mowers, hoes, rakes, 
shovels and paper towels. 

Mahoney, whether he was right or wrong, 
gained enough standing to become a candidate 
for Governor and for U.S. Senator on several 
occasions. In his case, unfortunately, he lost 
more photo finishes than many of the horses 
over whom he ruled as commissioner. 

On the bright side, in recent years, the 
Maryland Horse Breeders Association must be 
given great credit for the rise in Maryland 
racing and breeding. Enactment of legislation 
providing Maryland Fund races came largely 
through the efforts of the association and the 
Horsemen’s Benevolent and Protective Asso¬ 
ciation. This has put a premium on Maryland- 
bred horses. 

As a result, there has been a tremendous 
upswing in the kind of talent available on the 
many farms, both sires and dams. Racing 
patrons from other states have become inter¬ 
ested in Maryland and many have joined the 
group of Maryland breeders. And as this ex¬ 
pansion of the breeding industry continues, 
Maryland’s racing seems certain to progress to 
the same degree. With breeding and racing 
moving hand in hand the future looks bright. 


Native Dancer graced the winner’s circle in 
the Preakness and although not a Maryland- 
bred, he has since sent his son Kauai King 
into that charmed enclosure. At the rate Mary¬ 
land is going, there will be many more Native 
Dancers, Kauai Kings, Challedons and Vertexes 
in winner’s circles all over the land. 

With all due credit to racing associations, 
breeders groups, owners, trainers, jockeys and 
the press, some credit must go to the real 
backbone of the turf—the $2 bettor. He loves 
the game and is willing to contribute daily to 
its support. Sometimes he wins, more often he 
loses, but he never weakens in his enthusiasm 
for the sport. Typical of these is Tommy Carr, 
whose career has found him a horse owner, a 
mutuel clerk, custodian of press boxes and 
publicity man. Primarily, however, Carr is a 
bettor. And this story reveals the true nature 
of the gambler. 

Carr was asked if he’d like to play a game 
of gin rummy for $5. 

"Nope. But I’ll play you for $10’’ was his 
reply. 

"If you will play for $10 why won’t you 
play for $5’’ he was asked. 

"Because $10 is all I’ve got.’’ • 


BARKER’S 

VI-PRO-MIN 

... takes the guesswork 
out of your feeding program 

No matter how careful you are, you can’t always be 100% 
sure your feeding program is nutritionally complete 
in every respect. That’s why it’s just good business to 
supplement your regular feed ration with highly palatable 
VI-PRO-MIN PELLETS. 

VI-PRO-MIN is a guaranteed source of essential 
vitamins, proteins and minerals which may not be 
adequately supplied by the regular daily ration. And 
easy-to-use VI-PRO-MIN provides this fine nutritional 
protection for just pennies per day. 

Get the details from your regular dealer or 
veterinarian -—or contact us for more information. 

BARKER’S 
VI-PRO-MIN 
-helps build the 
TOP CONDITION 
needed for 

TOP PERFORMANCE 


BARKER’S 


Established 1851 

"Over 110 Years of Service to Horsemen" 

BARKER, MOORE & MEIN CO., INC. 

P. O. Box 12, Lebanon, Penna., U.S. A. 
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From Restless Native’s 
first crop comes Hip 
No. 90 in the Eastern 
Fall Sale. 


b. f. out of Macassar whose first foal 
is a 2-year-old of 1967 and has 
already won two races. Macassar, by 
Jet Action, was also a winner. 

Restless Native (by Native Dancer- 
Next Move by Bull Lea) was repre¬ 
sented by one colt at Saratoga. He 
brought $22,000. 



This filly is eligible for all Maryland-bred races. 


SELLING MONDAY NIGHT 
SEPTEMBER 25 


Property of 

'ItlzA. GkazCes Wc/lennan 



BELFAST FARM iS OFFERING 

Hip. No. 139 

AT THE EASTERN FALL SALE 


CH. C. 


BACKBONE-SALTERS POINT 


Registered MARYLAND-BRED 
Eligible For The Back 
Again Purse 


NOMINATED FOR THE THREE FUTURITIES 


NEW YORK 


KEENELAND 


LAUREL 
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Walking Hounds 
With 

Dallas Leith 

Text and photographs 
by Walter N. Ball 

Elkridge-Harford huntsman, Dallas 
'^Leftn, walked into the kennel pen and the 
ixctands, young and old, voiced an early morning 
greeting. It was the second week Leith had 
arrived before sunrise. He began coupling 
the experienced hounds to the novices. The 
old hounds seemed to shudder at the prospect 


of having to go through two more weeks of 
educating their proteges to the etiquette of 
the hunting field. 

For those sportsmen who enjoy fox hunting, 
this training period is a welcome sight. It 
means that in the not too distant future they 
will be enjoying one of the oldest sports in 
America. 

Just as a drill sergeant yells orders to his 
young recruits, so does Dallas shout as he 
tries to get some sort of organization out of 
his young hounds who are not quite sure 
what is expected of them. Once in a while 












one of them will get out of line, but the 
sound of a cracking whip soon convinces even 
the more stubborn hound that he has made a 
mistake. 

The door of the pen swung open and 38 
couples of hounds leaped out in full cry, the 
sound of their voices echoing in the fog- 
covered bottoms. By this time Leith had been 
joined by Whips Jack Graybeal and Bill Norris 
and the trio were on their way, taking the 
hounds for a one-hour workout. 

The work is done in one of the many fields 
that surround the club, but Dallas had to be 


extremely careful about the field he had chosen 
that morning because it overlooks what is 
known to Elkridge-Harford hunters as the 
Sprouts, one of the most fertile areas for 
finding foxes in all of the Harford hunting 
country. If the pack should pick up the 
scent of their future foe, the huntsman and 
his whips would have a problem on their 
hands. 

As the pack neared the field they were 
joined by Polly and Bobby Riggs. They ob¬ 
viously enjoy riding with the hounds. Why 
else would they have gotten up at such an 







mmm 








Huntsman Dallas Leith (center) 
rides out with his hounds and staff 
early on an August morning. Young 
hounds are coupled to the veterans. 

WGPfKV.” •’.V- t;v 
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Tricks of the hunting field are 
taught young hounds by the veteran 
hounds. Photograph below reveals 
ch ain coupling used on the hounds. 




Jack Graybeal and Dallas Leith (left) are 
shown with their pack of hounds in front 
of the Elkridge-Harford Hunt Clubhouse. 


The kennel (right) was built at the club 
during the 1920's. Far right, the huntsman 
walks with his students around the grounds. 
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EASTERN FALL SALE 

ch.f., March 11, Happy Nasrullah—County Rose by County Delight—Hip #22 
b.c., April 2, Happy Nasrullah—Adopted Daughter out of Owera by War Admiral 

Hip #193 

b.c., April 14, Sid's Gambol—Rosy Field by Brookfield—Hip #140 

• Dams of all three yearlings are winners. • Yearlings out of Adopted Daughter 
and County Rose are the mares' first foals. • All of Rosy Field's foals have started 
and have won. • All three yearlings are New England-breds and are eligible for 
New England-bred events. 

TATETUCK FARM 


FOR SALE 

Veterinarian books printed in the 19th Century- 
many first editions. 

Also veterinarian instruments and hand-wrought 
farrier tools. 

Theodora M. M. Plummer 

3405 Copley Road, Baltimore, Md. 21215 
Phone: (301) 542-1144 

early hour? Pleasantries were exchanged and 
for the next 60 minutes the group walked 
and jogged back and forth across the huge 
field that borders the Jarrettsville Pike. 

The August sun, now well above the horizon, 
was making its presence felt. The fog and 
haze, which had provided cool morning tem¬ 
peratures, were rapidly disappearing. The heat 
of the day was building. 

The word was given and the whips started 
collecting strays. 

The workout completed and all the hounds 
accounted for, Huntsman Leith and his staff 
headed back toward the kennel. 

Approximately an hour after the hounds had 
been returned to their pens they were fed. 
When the feeding was completed, Dallas 
coupled the partners again and this time they 
walked around the club grounds rounding 
out the mornings training period. 

Asked if he ever gets tired of fox hunting, 
Dallas said, "If I had been tired of hunting 
I wouldn’t have been doing it for the past 
35 years.” 

To those who enjoy fox hunting, the days 
from the end of the season in March to the 
stan of cub hunting in September must seem 
like a long time. But now that those days 
have passed and the young hounds are being 
trained for the new season, the members of 
the Elkridge-Harford are looking forward to 
the Opening Meet. 


COMPLETE DISPERSAL SALE 

September 16, 1967 
9:30 a.m. 

36 ponies and horses, mostly Arab-Welsh cross. Carts, 
fine-harness buggies, harness and farm machinery. 

J. C. Lewis 
Meadowbrook Farm 
Rt. 29, Ellicott City, Md. 

For details, contact: 

J. Warren Streaker (auctioner) 

Woodbine, Md. 

(301) HU 9-4637 



For 35 years Dallas Leith has been active 
as a professional huntsman. Says he: "If I 
hadn't enjoyed this sport, I wouldn't be 
still in it. For me it's been my life's work." 
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WOODSIDE STUD’S 

Eastern Fall Sales Consignment 

TWO FILLIES FROM OUTSTANDING FAMILIES 


Hip. No. 31 

A * Rasper II Out Of A Double Jay Mare 

(Registered Maryland-Bred) 

Selling Monday Night, Sept. 25 


Out of half-sister to 4 winners. Second dam winner "Sea Dream 
(2nd Ebbisham S.), half-sister to winners SAN MICHELE, Magnifi¬ 
cent (dam of RIGHT OF WAY), Urbinella (dam of USSI). Third 
dam ISLE OF CAPRI (Royal Windsor S.), Family of NEW POLICY. 


Dark bay 

or Brown Filly 

April 1, 1966 


No. 20 family. 


* Rasper 2nd 


Double Fern 
(1960) 


Owen Tudor 
Red Sunset 
Double Jay 
*Sea Dream 


I Hyperion 
| Mary Tudor 2nd 
I Solario 
| Dulce 2nd 
I Balladier 
| Broomshot 
I Hyperion 
| Isle of Capri 


By *RASPER 2ND, winner. Sire of stakes winners Rambunctious (World's 
Playground S., etc.), Rhodie (Lassie Trial S., etc.). Redpoll (Home 
Bred H., etc.). 
















Huntsman Dallas Leith is shown 
coupling hounds before leaving 
kennel. He must choose hounds 
which will work well together. 
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Hip. No. 105 


A *Vimy Ridge Out Of An Owen Tudor Mare 

Selling Tuesday Night, Sept. 26 


Bay Filly 

March 18,1966 


Half-sister to 2 winners. Out of winning half-sister to BROKEN 
Brea (9 wins, 2nd Liverpool Spring Cup), etc. Second dam winning 
half-sister to 6 winners, including BRIOCHE (Hardwick S., York¬ 
shire Cup, Great Voltiguer S., etc.), PACHADEMIS. 

Wild Risk 
Mimi 

Colombo 
Seraphic 
Hyperion 
Mary Tudor 2nd 
Blue Peter 
Eudemis 

By *Vimy Ridge, stakes winner of 9 races, $110,334, including 
Senatorial S. (ntr), Edgemere H., Laurel H. (ncr), etc. His first 
foals are yearlings of 1967. 



Vimy 

*Vimy Ridge 



Angelicus 


Owen Tudor 

*Mirabilis 

| 

(1957) 

Agapanthus 














The Maryland Horse 


Selling Tuesday 
No. 147 Eastern Fall Sales 


Conformation? 

Selected second to the Grand Champion in Class III of the Maryland 
Horse Breeders' annual yearling show by Judge Virgil (Buddy) Raines. 

Pedigree? 

By Royal Orbit, the Preakness winner who annually ranks 
among the best of Maryland's stallions. 

Out of the Mr. Trouble mare Samaria. Samaria won $15,000 and is 
half-sister to GREEK JAB ($63,000; placed in 5 stakes). 

A fully registered Maryland-bred 

Consigned By Labadie Mill Farm 

MIDDLETOWN, DELAWARE 










AL’S LUCK, by Prospectin, ch.f., April 14, by I 
Appeal. C. H. Ritter. Mare to *Djeddah. 

BALMY ALICE, by Balmy Spring, b.c., April 15, 
by Jutland. Miss E. H. Ludwig. Mare to *Djeddah. 

BALMY MISS, by *Radiate II, br.f., February 18, 
by Seven Corners. G. J. Needy. Mare to Seven 
Corners. 

BEDEVILLER, by Devil Diver, br.c., May 9, by 
Big Brave. Mrs. G. H. Ellis. Mare to Atoll. 

BENEVOLENT, by *Djeddah, ch.c., May 14, by 
*Cocomel. C. H. Ritter. Mare to *Cocomel. 

BLESSED YEARS, Palestinian, ch.f., April 18, by 
Bronze Babu. B. Rosenthal. Mare to Saggy. 


BLUE STARFIRE, by Grand Admiral, ch.c., April 
18, by Flaming Fleet. Harriet H. Gilbert. Mare 
to Flaming Fleet. 

BON-BON, by Enter, blk., f., March 30, by Seven 
Corners. J. Hoffberger. Mare to Seven Corners. 

BRATTY, by * Mahan, ch.c., April 3, by Rash 
Prince. Hopkins Bros. Mare to Rash Prince. 

BROWN ADOBE, by Apache, b.f., April 8, by 
Big Brave. Country Life Farm. Mare to Big 
Brave. 

CAMILIL, by *Djeddah, ch. f.. May 7, by *Coco- 
mel. C. H. Ritter. Mare to *Cocomel. 
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STURDY VITAMIN E 

(d-Alpha Tocopheryl) 



Perhaps no other vitamin is the subject 
of more intensive research than is Vitamin E 
at the present time. 

From the initial concept that was concerned 
solely with sterility and fertility, it has now 
been shown to be involved in an improved 
racing, or showing performance, or improved 
feeding habits, greatly improved stamina and 
all-around well-being. 

You owe it to your stable to try Sturdy 
Vitamin E. 

FULL POTENCY GUARANTEED 
INDEFINITELY 

STURDY SPECIAL PRODUCTS CO. 

2103 West Genesee Street 
Syracuse, New York, 13219 


A RELIABLE SOURCE . . . 



Call — VA 3-7000 


Concrete 

Sand 

Gravel 

Stone 

Sakrete 

Blacktop 


CHEZ JOIE, by Doubtful, ch.c., April 11, by 
*Djeddah. C. H. Ritter. Mare to *Djeddah. 

COATUE, by Cohoes, b.f., April 23, by Seven 
Corners. Mrs. A. Willcox. Mare to Saggy. 

COLD NIGHT, by Requested, ch.f., April 11, by 
The Scoundrel, A. A. Biddle. Mare to Big Brave. 

COTTON GINNY, by War Dog, br.c., May 23, by 
Final Ruling. Country Life Farm. Mare to Saggy. 

DESS POLING, by New Moon, ch.f., April 1, by 
War Tune. Peter Vischer. Mare to Tom Stone. 

DITTY GIRL, by * Radiate II, ch.c., May 15, by 
Rash Prince. Country Life Farm. Mare to Big 
Brave. 

DOUBLE ENCORE, by * Double Eclipse, b.f., April 
23, by # Djeddah. C .H. Ritter. Mare to *Djeddah. 


GEORGE WILLIAM STEPHENS, JR. 
AND ASSOCIATES 

Engineers and 
Landscape Architects 

303 Allegheny Avenue 
Towson, Maryland 
P. O. Box 6828 


END PLAY, by Jack High, ch.f., May 3, by Ocala 
Breeze. Vernon Krebs. Mare to Ocala Breeze. 

FLAMING SKY, by *Noor, br.c., May 22, by 
Beekeeper. James Watriss and George A. Pope. 
Mare to Big Brave. 

FLOP O LOU, by Chris K, b.c., March 25, by 
Ironman Rogel. Vernon Krebs. 

GALES PRIDE, by Runebb’s Pride, b.c., April 4, 
by Jet Master, C. H. Ritter. Mare to *Djeddah. 

GEODESY, by Saggy, ch.f., February 18, by Rash 
Prince. Country Life Farm. Mare to Uncle Percy. 

GOODNIGHT LADIES, by Armageddon, b.f., May 
16, by Seven Corners. Peter Vischer. Mare to 
Thinking Cap. 

GRANDCHILD, by Sky Ship, b.f., April 19, by 
Count Flame. Peter Vischer. Mare to Tom Stone. 

HAPPEN, by *Djeddah, ch.c., May 14, by *Coco- 
mel. K. & G. Stable. 

HEAT SHIELD, by Saggy, br.f., March 24, by Rash 
Prince. Country Life Farm and C. L. Creswell. 
Mare to Uncle Percy. 

IT GIRL, by Mr. Bones, b.f., June 1, by *Tarjo- 
man. Otasaga Farm. Mare to *Tarjoman. 

JAR-JAR, by Career Boy, b.f., May 15, by *Tarjo- 
man. Mrs. Carol S. Thomas. Mare to *Tarjoman. 

LAHTOY, by Teddy’s Toy, ch.f., June 4, by *Djed- 
dah. W. Landgraf. Mare to *Djeddah. 

LAST REPRISE, by Saggy, ch.c., April 1, by Seven 
Corners. Country Life Farm and C. L. Creswell. 
Mare to Big Brave. 

LAST WHIM, by *Beechpark, b.f., April 11, by 
Seven Corners. J. Hoffberger. Mare to Seven 
Corners. 

LONELY MAID, by Omission, br.c., March 25, 
by Rash Prince. Country Life Farm and C. L. 
Creswell. Mare to Rash Prince. 

MAGIC SHIELD, by Tus One, br.f., March 2, by 
*Tarjoman. Gerald Ewald. Mare to Tarjoman. 

MARY COLLETTA, by Ky. Colonel, ro.c., May 7, 
by Nail, George Pisker. Mare to Royal Orbit. 

MELPET, by Tiger, dk.b. or br.f., February 22, by 
Noch Eins. Helen A. Lapinski. Mare to Yes You 
Will. 

MELROSE STAR, by British Buddy, ch.f., May 23, 
by Chris K. Vernon Krebs. Mare to Chris K. 

MERRY PRINCESS, by Jet’s Date, b.f., April 17, 
by Rash Prince. Dr. E. J. Ward. Mare to Rash 
Prince. 

MIMIKA, by Greek Song, b.f., March 26, by Big 
Brave. Country Life Farm. Mare to Uncle Percy. 

MONTE ALTO, by *Rico Monte, b.f., May 2, by 
♦Tarjoman. Otasaga Farm. Mare to ♦Tarjoman. 
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Finkelstein’s 

*Jke *Jine6t in £a&tezn and 
'Kteitezn hiding adppazei 

Towson, Md. 21204 

408-10 York Road Va. 3-6050 




MRS. O’LEARY, by # Windy City II, ch.c., April 29, 
by Saggy. Country Life Farm and Mrs. A. Willcox. 
Mare to Saggy. 

NATIVE SONG, by Native Dancer, ch.f., March 7, 
by Cohoes. Mrs. A. Willcox. Mare to Knightly 
Manner. 

NERO’S QUEEN, by Wait-a-Bit, b.f., April 20, 
by Egotistical. Jack Ward. Mare to Trojan 
Monarch. 

NEWPORT NEWS, by Jet Pilot, br.f., April 25, 
by Hasty Road. Dumbarton Stable. Mare to Uncle 
Percy. 

NINA BELLA, by Beau Max, ch.c., June 3, by New 
Rullah. Arenel Farm. Mare to Vagabond Prince. 

OUR VIXEN, by Fighting Fox, b.c., April 11, by 
Astate. C. H. Ritter. Mare to *Djeddah. 

PLENTY FINE, by Colony Boy, ch.c., February 6, 
by *Tarjoman. Gerald Ewald. Mare to *Tarjo- 
man. 

PREDOMINATE, by Wait-a-Bit, dk.b. or br.c., April 
7, by *Chantain. Jack Ward. Mare to *Sebring II. 

PRINCESS MOLLY, by Alsab, ch.f., May 3, by 
Saggy. Country Life Farm. Mare to Final Ruling. 

RED BLEND, by Blenban, ch.f., February 28, by 
The Hammer, Arenel Farm. Jack Ward. Mare 
to Vagabond Prince. 

* ROCHET, by King of the Jungle, b.f., May 8, by 
Ifabody. Mrs. C. S. Bird. Mare to Atoll. * 

SALT TEARS, by Boxthorn, b.f., March 10, by 
Saggy. Peter Vischer. Mare to Tom Stone. 

SASSY, by Saggy, br.c., February 28, by Final Rul¬ 
ing. Mrs. A. Willcox. Mare to Kauai King. 

SEAQUITA, by *Sea Charger, ch.f., June 20, by 
Seven Corners. Country Life Farm. 

SELF CONTROL, by Better Self, ch.c., May 13, by 
Due de Fer. Merry Acres Farm. Mare to Dunce. 

SINGING TALE, by Occupy, br.f., March 10, by 
Rash Prince. Country Life Farm and R. Kahoe. 
Mare to Big Brave. 

STE. CECILIA, by Degage, br.c., April 17, by Rash 
Prince. Counry Life Farm. Mare to Big Brave. 

STREAMLINED, by Saggy, ch.f., February 27, by 
Thinking Cap. Peter Vischer. Mare to Martins 
Rullah. • 

STRICTLY EXOTIC, by Liberal Art, ch.f., March 
17, by I Appeal. C. H. Ritter. Mare to *Djeddah. 

TATTOED MISS, by Mark-Ye-Well, ch.f., April 17, 
by Speak John. Elmendorf Farm. Mare to Rash 
Prince. 


INSECTS—TERMITES—RODENTS 

“Call the Rote Man" Dial 467-5300 


ROSE 

EXTERMINATOR CO.' ' 

#V t*IOlY*** S 


Consultant Entomologist 
Approved Treatment for Coughing Virus 

3950 Falls Road Baltimore 11, Md. 


STABLEMATES SADDLERY 

Old Rt. #40 

Mt. Airy, Maryland, 21771 

"THE SHOP BETWEEN 

THE TRACKS" 


(Pimlico and Charles Town, that is) 
Equipment for: 

RACING Expert Repair 

HUNTING Closed Monday and Tuesday 

SHOWING 9:30 - 6:00 Friday til 9:00 

301-829-0333 


Write for copy of 

SYNDICATION PROPOSAL 

a SW grandson (NTR) of 

NASRULLAH 

(in money 71 % of races) 
earned over $100,000 
To Stand in Maryland 
Box 511 Leesburg, Va. 


TILLY REEN, by Bull Brier, b.c., March 29, by 
Loom. Country Life Farm and J. Hoffberger. 
Mare to Royal Gunner. 

WHITE POPPY, by Pavot, ch.c., April 30, by 
Seven Corners. C. N. Bliss, Jr. Mare to Uncle 
Percy. 

WILD BLOSSOM, by Andys Glory, b.c., April 10, 
by Helfast. G. Fisher. Mare to Seven Corners. 

WINNING DARLING, by Brookfield, ch.c., March 
15, by Rash Prince. Elmendorf Farm. Mare to 
Rash Prince. 

YOUNG MARY, by Perpetuate, br.c., February 8, 
by Final Ruling. Country Life Farm. Mare to 
Uncle Percy. 
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MARYLAND FUND SCHEDULE 


Hagerstown September 11—September 30 

$ 3,500 purse. —For two-year-olds foaled in Maryland which have not won $3,250. Six furlongs. 

$ 3,500 purse. For three-year-olds foaled in Maryland which have not won two races other than maiden 
or claiming. Six furlongs. 

$ 3,500 purse. For three-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Handicap. One mile. 


Marlboro October 2—October 21 


$ 5,000 purse. For two-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland which have not won $3,250. 119 lbs. Non- 
The Fenmar Tray winners of $2,275 allowed 3 lbs.; $1,950, 5 lbs.; $1,625, 7 lbs. Trophy. One mile. 
October 4 

$ 5,000 purse.— For three-year-olds foaled in Maryland. 122 lbs. Non-winners of $2,600 at any time 
The Mason-Dixon allowed 3 lbs.; $2,000, 6 lbs.; $1,625, 9 lbs. Trophy. Mile and seventy yards. 

October 7. 

$ 5,000 purse.— For two-year-old colts and geldings foaled in Maryland. (Horses sired by stallions 
The Colonial standing in Maryland preferred.) 122 lbs. Nonwinners of $2,275 allowed 3 lbs.; $1,950, 
Pitcher 5 lbs.; $1,625, 9 lbs. Trophy. One mile. 

October 11 

$ 8,000 purse.— For three-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Three-year-olds 118 lbs.; older 122 lbs. 
The Figure Cup Winners of $3,900 other than maiden or claiming in 1967 4 lbs. additional; nonwinners 
October 14 in 1967 of $2,625 allowed 3 lbs.; $1,950 twice, 5 lbs.; a race of $1,625, 7 lbs.; a race 
of any value since August 15, 10 lbs. Trophy. One and one sixteenth miles. 


$ 


5,000 purse.— For three-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. 121 lbs. Nonwinners of $2,600 allowed 3 
The Prince lbs.; $2,000, 6 lbs.; $1,625, 9 lbs. Trophy. Mile and seventy yards. 



George 
October 18 


Purses are exclusive of breeder and stallion bonuses. 
In all Maryland Fund races a sum equivalent to 
10 per cent of gross purse is paid to breeder of the 
winner and a sum equivalent to 5 per cent of gross 
purse is paid to owner of stallion which sired winner, 
providing stallion stood in Maryland at time winner 
was conceived. 











WASHINGTON 



D. C. National Guard Armory 

OCTOBER 23-29, 1 967 


All Sections of the Hunter and Jumper Divisions, 
Junior and Pony Hunters, Arabian Horses, 

Quarter Horses, Walking Horses, Western Pleasures Horses 

Member: AHSA - AQHA - MHSA - VHSA 


ENTRIES CLOSE: SEPTEMBER 27th 


Featuring: 

"THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES CUP" 

For International-Open Jumpers 


For Prize Lists and Ticket Information: 

1729 "H" Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20006 
Area Code 202/298-7607; 298-8042 


Benefit: People-To-People Sports Committee and 
Lions' Eye Bank and Research Foundation 
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The 2-year-old Wing Commander, from Big Brave's 
first crop, is shown above winning Ascot's Gran¬ 
ville Stakes in England. Bred by James Watriss, 
the colt is leased to Prince Rajsinh of Rajpipla. 


At England's Sandown track H. O. H. Frelinghuysen's 
3-year-old filly Whirled won the St. James Fillies 
Stakes. Whirled is daughter of the Maryland stallion 
Globemaster and was foaled at Sagamore Farm. 
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Recent 

Maryland-Bred Stakes Winners 



Maryland-breds captured stakes in England 
and Canada as well as the United States this 
summer. In this section are 6 of the winners. 


(Below), Air Rights takes Monmouth's $25,000 
Lamplighter, pushing his earnings over the 
$100,000 mark. Bred by Mrs. Harry A. Love, 
Air Rights earlier won the Michigan Derby. 



(Above), Dancer's Image, owned and bred by 
Peter Fuller, wins Fort Erie's Vandal Stakes. 
The 2-year-old is by Native Dancer out of 
Noors Image, was foaled at Sagamore Farm. 
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Mrs. Henry Obre's Road At Sea, 
a Maryland-bred son of Bald 
Eagle, is shown above winning 
Atlantic City's $15,000 Longport. 


Dawn Glory (left) outclassed his 
opposition last month in Puerto 
Rico Breeders' Handicap, win¬ 
ning easily, leading all the way. 
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Alfred G. Vanderbilt's Gala Performance won 
Saratoga's $25,000 Jim Dandy Stakes, pushing 
his earnings to $117,500. The Maryland-bred 
3-year-old defeated Great Power and Tumiga. 


Finish of the one-mile Jim Dandy Stakes is 
shown at right. Gala Performance, a son of 
Native Dancer, won by half-length from the 
Wheatley Stable's Great Power, paying $11.60. 
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A Maryland-bred CYANE Colt 

and a Colt by 
DUC DE FER 


THE 

EASTERN FALL SALE 


Hip No. 59 Selling Monday, September 25 


Brown colt by CYANE 

Out of *HASTY VENUS, unraced, and her first foal is now a 
two-year-old and not yet started. 

Maryland Horse Breeders 7 Yearling Show Reserve Champion. 

Eligible for all Maryland-Bred Races, including the "Back 
Again Purse". Engagement—Garden State Stake 1968. 

Hip No. 148 Selling Tuesday, September 26 

Brown Colt by DUC de FER 

Out of SANS ATOUT, unraced and half-sister to BOBS JET. 
Her first foal is a two-year-old and not yet started. 


JOHN D. GADD 
Falls Road 

Cockeysville, Maryland 

301 - 666-0770 
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THE 

PEDIGREE, 

PERFORMANCE 

AND 

CLASS 

To Sire Top 2-Year-Olds 


BIG 

PETE 


B. C., 1961 
by DEGAGE— 
JUDICIOUSLY, by 
BETTER SELF 


Property of 
Mrs. Harriet N. Ball 


One of the outstanding members of his generation at two and 
three. Never unplaced at two-Dover S., Christiana S., Caesar 
Rodney S., etc. Winner four races at three including Delaware 
Valley S., 2nd Preakness Prep, etc. Winner of over $100,000 in 
two brief campaigns. 

FIRST CROP NOW YEARLINGS 

INCLUDING 

B. C. By BIG PETE-EMERALD PIN, By ‘BEAU GEM 

(Consigned by Glade Valley Farms, Inc.) 

|Selling In Eastern Fall Yearling Sale Hip. No. 36 

STANDING AT 

GLADE VALLEY FARMS 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M., Frederick, Maryland 


(301) 845-2371 






Maryland Is One Of Nation 


Potomac Area Is 
Sport's Hotbed 
With 25 Players 
Who Own 80 Ponies 

A s the Maryland Horse Breeders Association’s 
president, Dr. Robert A. Leonard, points out 
on page 26 of this issue, Maryland affords 
horsemen more variety of programs than 
any other state in the union. 

Not mentioned by Dr. Leonard, however, 
is polo. And polo is taking root once again 
in Maryland, making the State one of the most 
active polo areas in the country. 

The hotbed for polo in Maryland is the 
Potomac area where 25 active players on 80 
playing ponies make up the Potomac Polo Club 
roster. Located in Montgomery county twelve 
miles from Washington, the Potomac Polo 
Club competes regularly with teams from Vir¬ 
ginia and eastern Pennsylvania. 

The league consists of ten United States 
Polo Association clubs which play on ten 
grass grounds and in six arena fields. Teams 

Frank Wilson (right) is a dedicated player, 
having begun career in 1948 when polo was 
revived in Maryland. Below, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Dowd, of Potomac, take a breather. 


Photographs by Judith Gellert 
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Most Active Polo Centers 







A fresh horse is turned over to Vinnie Rizzo 
by Suzanne Cove during Potomac polo game. 


Maryland’s Many Horse Sports 
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Vinnie Rizzo scores goal for Potomac (above) 
in game at Black Cat Field in Charlottesville. 
Below, left, Rizzo gesticulates while talking 
to Hap Peulicher, of Lincoln, Va., about an 
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incident in the game. Shown below at right 
are Tom and Peggy Lavery, owners of the new 
Black Cat Field. Mrs. Lavery is daughter of 
Mrs. E. H. Augustus, noted horse breeder. 
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At right, the referee, Roger Reinhardt, is 
shown examining unusual chain used on the 
good pony Senator Joe. Holding Senator 
Joe is Potomac's Frank Wilson, his rider. 

in this league boast 115 active players (there 
are approximately 600 active polo players in 
the entire nation) who have over 300 ponies 
at their disposal. 

The Virginia clubs come from Middleburg, 
Front Royal, Aldie, Winchester, Alexandria, 
Charlottesville and Richmond. In Pennsylvania 
there are clubs at Kennett Square, Harrisburg 
and Lancaster. 

Additionally, the University of Virginia and 
Georgetown University both field teams for full 
fall and spring schedules. They use the facili¬ 
ties of the Farmington and Potomac clubs. 

The college teams attract crowds of 1,500. 
Saturday games are frequently followed by 
dances and beer parties. 

The ten clubs belonging to the United States 
Polo Association play in arenas on Friday 
nights and on the grass on Sundays. The com¬ 
petition begins annually on May 15 and con¬ 
cludes on October 15. 

Hotwalkers are recruited from among the 
club's teen-agers. Shown below is Noel 
Tenneyson, of Potomac, as she cools out 
Gretchen, a 10-year veteran in the sport. 



The Potomac Club regularly plays two games 
each week, one on Friday night and the sec¬ 
ond on Sunday afternoon. The day game is 
played on grass, the night one in an arena. 
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Bob Beer, a McDonogh School graduate, shows 
concern for his sweating pony following the 
completion of hard-fought game in Virginia. 


Each season the big events are the six tour¬ 
naments featuring "hired assassins” from the 
high goal centers of California, Texas, Florida, 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 

Among the "assassins” in recent seasons have 
been such players as Roy Barry, Ray Harring¬ 
ton, Pete Bostwick, Del Carroll, Norty Knox 
and Herb Pennell. 

The Brandywine Polo Club attracts the 
largest entry of any United States tournament. 
Each Labor Day week fourteen teams are in¬ 
vited to play in two simultaneous 8-goal grass 
tournaments for the Gerald Balding Cup and 
the Tar Baby Trophy. 

For this tournament 250 ponies are used. 
They are stabled at Delaware Park and at 
nearby farms in Delaware. 

Maryland’s polo was temporarily terminated 
back in the early 1940’s when the Maryland 
Polo Club at Stevenson was closed during 
World War II. 

Revival came in 1948 when Donald Bradley 
founded the Washington Polo Club at Olney. 
Many of the players active in Maryland today 
came from the club founded by Mr. Bradley. 
The Olney field was sold in 1959- 



The Potomac Club commenced operation in 
1956, primarily through the efforts of Richard 
Moran. Today the club claims one of the 
largest and best playing arenas in existence. 
It is 450 feet long by 150 feet wide and is 
surrounded by 5-foot high side boards. Lights 
for the night games are hung from overhead 
wire. 

Potomac developed its "proper grass field” a 
few years after constructing its arena. The 
grass field is 900 feet in length. 

Of particular pride to Potomac Polo Club 
members is the fact that a great deal of polo 
is offered at a very reasonable cost to the 
players. Potomac is one of the few clubs 
boasting a sufficient gate income to support 
maintenance of its arena and grass field, its 
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Shown relaxing before start of game are Bob 
Beer (foreground) and Tom Dowd. Ground 
crew captain Suzanne Cove sits in trunk. 


clubhouse and the mounting of its high goal 
player, Vinnie Rizzo (6). 

Each season 600 reserved box seats and over 
400 seasonal subscriptions are sold. On Friday 
nights a caterer serves more than 200 seated 
suppers in the garden which adjoins the club¬ 
house. 

From a spectator standpoint, the arena game 
is far superior to the grass field. It is the arena 
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At bottom of page three weary players talk 
about polo. From left, Vinnie Rizzo, Hap 
Peulicher and Tom Dowd. All are veterans. 


competition which provides most of the in¬ 
come for the club. 

With three men on an arena team, play is 
constant. Because of the confined area spectators 
are on top of the action from beginning to 
end. 

It is this ability to attract spectators on a 
regular basis which has spelled the difference 
between success and failure at Potomac. • 













Hip No. 129 

Blk. Colt by BING (England)—* RAPTUROUS, 
by RAPACE 

First foal out of a full sister to S. W. Tudor Ace. 
Second dam Tudor Miss (Tudor Minstrel) winner 
and stakes producer. 

Bing. Winner and stakes placed half-brother to 
Match III, Relko and Reliance, this is the first 
crop of a superbly bred sire. 


SELLING AT THE EASTERN FALL 

The Property Of 

MR. & MRS. TONY NAISBETT INVERNESS FARM 

Monkton, Md. 


VIRGINIA MIXED SALE 



MONDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1967 7:30 P.M 
WARRENTON HORSE SHOW GROUNDS 
WARRENTOH, VIRGINIA 

VIRGINIA THOROUGHBRED ASSOCIATION 

7 HOTEL STREET. WARRENTON. VIRGINIA 
PHONE 703-347-4313 

FASIG-TIPTON COMPANY, INC. 

PO. ROX 30. 40 ELMONT ROAD. ELMONT. NEW YORK 11003 
PHONE NEW YORK: 51(> 328-1800 
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Stakes Winner of over $228,000. Won nine stakes and set five 
new course records from a mile to one and one-quarter miles. 


BRONZE 


Property of 
Farm 


STANDING AT 

Glade Valley Farms 

Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. Frederick, Maryland 

Area Code 301 Phone 898-9027 
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BABU 


Ch.h., 1958, by *My Babu—Triple R., by The Rhymer 


These Yearlings Sell in the Eastern Fall Sales 


Consigned by Glade Valley Farms, Inc. 

Hip No. 58 Chestnut colt by BRONZE BABU-HASTE COUNTESS, by COUNT TURF 


Consigned by J. W. Dailey 

Hip No. 75 Bay filly by BRONZE BABU—*LACKAWANNA, by LACADUV 






















Horse & Pony Show Results 
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Redland Pony Club Report 

The Redland Hunt Pony Club held a family 
type show at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
Ligon in Sandy Spring on July 29th. Besides 
equitation and hunter classes, there was a dollar 
bareback ride, a barrel race, and a trail ride 
which included putting the tail on the tiger. 
The costume class brought out ponies dis¬ 
guised as a camel complete with a howdah, a 
mouse after a piece of cheese, and a burro 
which might have been "Brighty.” Riders 
appeared transformed into such strange appari¬ 
tions as Robin Hood, Arabs, Indians, gypsies, 
and puppets. The show wound up with a junior 
and senior consolation class and a parent’s 
class which was strictlv for fun. 

Green Acres Farm Show 

It was a hot sunny day and the refreshment 
stand popped with the opening of soft drinks. 
Mrs. Betty Stewart managed to take motion 
pictures in between stirs of Sloppy Joes at the 
snack bar. 

Our announcer, Kenneth Crabtree, kept 
busy before and after the show hauling horses 
to and from the show grounds. Ribbons were 
given out by our judge and committee mem¬ 
bers who donated their time and services to 
the show. 

We wish to give a special thanks to our 
judge, Lee Welsh and our ringmaster, Dick 
Brant. Mr. Welsh has shown successfully for 
many years in the leading shows. He is an 
honorary member for life in the Potomac 
Valley Saddle Club. He also holds the office of 
President in P. V. S. C. He has spent his time 
with the education of many beginner riders 
and the instruction of the proper method of 
riding and showing. 

The members of the club are going by a 
point system this year. At each show a Hi- 
Point Trophy and Reserve Hi-Point Trophy 
will be presented. At the end of the year a 
big trophy will be given to the rider having the 
largest number of points. The winner of the 
Hi-Point Trophy this time was David Crabtree. 
The Reserve High Point went to James Evans 
and James Stewart. David Crabtree also won 
the Novice Class on Wonder Boy. 

The farm house under the residence of Mrs. 
Bockheimer was used as dressing headquarters. 
The show was considered to be a triumph for 
all—everyone went home a winner. 
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Washington Sanitarium 
Hospital Show 

Class 1: Small Pony Model 
1. Miles River Moonglow, David Brinkley; 2. Cho- 
Cho, Gutman Pony Farm; 3. Caper’s Candy, Linda 
Steele; 4. Winchester June, K. Wyaman. 

Class 3: Small Working Hunter Pony 
1. Royal Mist, Oak Knoll Stable; 2. Pixie, C. A. 
Prins; 3. Little Charm, J. Sumner; 4. Baby Love, 
Terry West. 

Class 2: Small Pony Under Saddle 
1. Royal Mist, Oak Knoll Stable; 2. Miles River 
Moonglow, David Brinkley; 3. Caper’s Candy, 
Linda Steele; 4. Cho-Cho, Gutman Pony Farm. 

Class 3: Small Pony Handy Hunter 
1. Miles River Moonglow, David Brinkley; 2. 
Royal Mist; .3- Baby Love; 4. Pixie. 

Class 4: Small Conf. Hunter Pony 
1. Cho-Cho; 2. Baby Love; 3-Pixie; 4. Winchester 
June. 

Small Pony 

Champion—Royal Mist, Oak Knoll Stable. 

Reserve—Miles River Moonglow, David Brinkley. 

Class 6: Medium Pony Model 
1. Farnley Hi Li, Oak Knoll Stable; 2. William 
Kidd, Dillard and Mitchell; 3. Swamp Fox, Mrs. 
W. Ludwig; 4. Bit of Whiz, Penny Millican. 

Class 9: Medium Pony Working Hunter 
1. Farnley Hi Li; 2. Gwynedd Jill; 3. Dusty Roads, 
D. A. Pollard; 4. As You Like It, Pierre Jenks. 

Class 8: Medium Pony Handy Hunter 
1. Swamp Fox; 2. Little Fella, Susan White; 3. 
Bobi Desert, Debbie Dunn; 4. Release Me, Edith 
West. 

Class 7: Medium Pony Hunter Under Saddle 
1. Farnley Hi Li; 2. Swamp Fox; 3. Gwynedd Jill, 
Oak Knoll; 4. Little Fella, Susan White. 

Class 10: Medium Pony Conf. Hunter Stake 
1. Farnley Hi Li; 2. Swamp Fox; 3. Dusty Roads; 
4. Gwynedd Jill. 

Medium Pony 

Champion—Farnly Hi Li, Oak Knoll Stable. 
Reserve—Swamp Fox, Mrs. Wiliam Ludwig. 

Class 12: Large Pony Model 
1. Zims Flower Drum, Carol White; 2. Zims Fox 
Hollow Red, Mark Zehnder; 3. Needles And Pins, 
Susan Ritchie; 4. Gina-Dee, Gino D’Anna. 

Class 15: 

1. Zims Fox Hollow Red; 2. Misty View, Ricky 
Mitchell; 3. Needles And Pins; 4. River Mist, 
Kevin Cahill. 

Class 14: Large Pony Handy Hunter 
1. Danny Boy, Big E Nuff Farm; 2. Ranchanette, 
Laurie Wilson; 3. Zims Personality, Zims Ranch; 
4. Zims Flower Drum, Carol White. 

Class 13: Large Pony Under Saddle 
1. Zims Flower Drum; 2. Needles And Pins; 3. 
Zims Fox Hollow Red; 4. Diamond Jim, Gail 
Hager. 

Class 15: Large Conf. Hunter Stake 
1. Zims Flower Drum; 2. Zims Fox Hollow Red; 
3. Misty View; 4. Ranchanette. 

Large Pony 

Champion—Zims Flower Drum, Carol White. 
Reserve—Zims Fox Hollow Red, Mark Zehnder. 
Qualifying Event for AHSA Hunter Ponies 
13.0 hds. and under 

1. Swamp Fox, Mrs. William Ludwig; 2. Gwynedd 
Jill, Oak Knoll Stables. 
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DELUXE HORSE TRANSPORTATION 



BOX 143 - COCKEYSVILLE, MARYLAND 
DAY: NO 6-1060 NIGHT: CL 2-3226 


FARMS FOR SALE 

We have several Carroll County stock 
farms for sale in various sizes from 28 to 
300 acres. Some with stone or brick 
houses, most have ponds, streams, and 
road frontage. All are convenient to 
major highways. For information write 
or call: 

TOM MATTHEWS, REALTOR 
Hampstead, Md. (301) 374-6300 


THE ROPE AND REAR TACK SHOP 

English and Western 

Riding Attire, Equipment and Stable Supplies 
Forest Hill, Maryland Phone 692-6003 

(Midway between Jarrettsville & Forest Hill on Old 
Route 23) 





Qualifying Event Ponies Over 13.0 hds. 
not exceeding 14.2 

1. Zims Flower Drum, Carol White; 2. Zims Fox 
Hollow Red, Mark Zehnder. 

Class 18: Junior Working Hunter 
1. High Girl. Dr. C. Kehne; 2; Slick Chick, Jason 
Parker; 3. Indian Lore, Eileen Smith; 4. Fox Wood, 
Variety Hill Farm. 

Class 19: Junior Hunter 

1. Golden Wonder, Mrs. D. Mitchell; 2. Admiralda, 
Col. Lowell Riley; 3- May Day, L. C. Thompson; 
4. Iron City, Ann Moretta. 

Class 21: Junior Hunters Under Saddle 
1. Lord Jim, Hillary Rogers; 2. All Smiles, Penny 
Rogers; 3. Brave Weather, Carol Thomson; 4. Mr. 
Peabody, Peter Glassman. 

Class 20: Junior Handy Hunter 
1. High Girl; 2. Mr. Peabody; 3. Indian Lore; 4. 
Admiralda. 

Class 22: Junior Working Hunter Stake 
1. Lord Jim; 2. Foxwood; 3. Susie, Carl Schaffer; 
4. Home Again, Zims Ranch. 


Junior Hunter 

Champion—Lord Jim, Hillary Rogers. 

Reserve—High Girl, Dr. Christine Kehne. 

Class 23: Junior Jumpers 
1. Cheyenne, Dickey Boutelle; 2. Merryweather, 
Carol Thomson; 3. Vivo, Laurie Wilson; 4. Fox- 
wood, Barbara DeMaio, Variety Hill Farm. 

Class 24: Junior Jumpers 
1. Cheyenne; 2. Little Miss, Jack Canterbury; 3. 
Foxwood; 4. Slick Chick. 

Class 25: Junior Jumpers Fault and Out 
1. Foxwood; 2. Slick Chick; 3. Vivo; 4. Little 
Spook, Tommy Serio. 

Class 26: Junior Knock Down and Out 
1. Foxwood; 2. Cheyenne; 3. Slick Chick; 4. Little 
Spook. 

Junior Jumper 

Champion—Foxwood, Barbara DeMaio. 

Reserve—Cheyenne, Dickey Boutelle. 

Class 27: Lead Line 

1. Daily Pen; 2. Little Charm; 3. Hungary; 4. 
Caper’s Candy, Linda Steele. 

Class 28: ASPCA Horsemanship 
1. Leslie Thurston; 2. Carol Thomson; 3. Dickey 
Boutelle; 4. Barbara DeMaio. 

Class 29: Gittings Horsemanship 
1. Carol Thomson; 2. Billie Ann Gardner; 3. B. 
Smith; 4. Barbara De Maio. 

Class 30: VHSA Horsemanship 
1. Carol Thomson; 2. Dickey Boutelle, 3. Barbara 
DeMaio; 4. Robert Smythe. 

Class 48: Green Jumpers 

1. Poetry, Hugh Wiley; 2. Landing Gear, Kenny 
Smullen; 3. Double Play, Phil Wright; 4. In Be¬ 
tween, Variety Hill Farm. 

Class 49: Green Jumpers 
1. Regulator, Colony Farm; 2. Syndrome. Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Gibbon; 3. Double Play, Phil Wright; 4. 
In Between. Variety Hill Farm. 

Class 50: Green Jumper Stake 
1. Syndrome; 2. Landing Gear; 3- Coppertone, Leo 
Townsend; 4. Traders Choice, Holly House Farm. 
Green Jumper 

Champion—Syndrome, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. Gibbon. 
Reserve—Landing Gear, K. Smullen. 

Class 52: Amateur Owner Hunter Appts. 

1 Surrelist, Marv Hutchinson: 2. Pinafore, Martha 
Mechling; 3- Leila, Ann Hickok; 4. Some Quest, 
Tohn Haggard. 

Class 51: Amateur Under Saddle 
1 Loyalist, Bobby Calhoun; 2. After Dark, J. 
Smith; 3. Possibility, Donna Harrison; 4. Count 
Down, Donald Palsgrove. 

Class 53: Amateur Owner Stake 
1. Surrelist: 2. Cloud Nine, Cathy Claggett: 3. 
Pinafore, Martha Mechling; 4. Leila, Ann Hickok. 
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• Increases Staying Power 

• Builds Stamina and Reserve 
Power 

• Increases Resistance to 
Infection 

There is only ONE .. 

• Increases Appetite 

• Keeps Horses in Top Condition 

• Reduces Muscle Soreness when 
due to B-Complex Deficiency 

• Contains NO Drugs 

Literature Available on Request 




The Fast-Acting Blood Builder 
For Better Performance and 
Better Development through 
Better Health with STIMUTOL ! 


[..accept no substitute 


The Blood Builder formulated under the most 
exacting pharmaceutical conditions especially 
for Veterinarians and Trainer's use. 

% 2 2.50 

PER GALLON 
FREIGHT PREPAID 


Consult Your Deoler on the Track, or Write NATIONAL VETERINARY PHARMACEUTICALS 


(So/e Distributori) 

1520 W. Indian School Rd., Phoenix 15, Arizona 


Post Office Box 10253 
Phoenix 16, Arizona 
Phone 277-2703 


Amateur Owner 

Champion—Surrelist, Mary Southwell Hutchison. 
Reserve—Pinafore, M. Mechling. 

Class 32: Green Hunter - First Year 
1. Evening Out, Holly House Farm; 2. Charmed 
Life, Susan Furman; 3- Gaelic Sword, Jolly Giant 
Stable; 4. Cane Sugar, Virginia Barry. 

Class 34: Green Handy Hunter - First Year 
1. Moonflood, J. Paxton; 2. Cane Sugar; 3- Apple¬ 
sauce, Laureen Brown; 4. Sky's Sly One, Claude 
Owen. 

Class 31 

Green Working Hunter Under Saddle - First Year 
1. Isabelle Z, Mayfair Farm; 2. Moonflood, Col. 
Paxton; 3. Evening Out; 4. Cane Sugar. 

Class 33: Green Working Hunter - Second Year 
1. Three Coins, Variety Hill Farm; 2. Isabelle Z, 
Mayfair Farm; 3- Moonflood; 4. Mr. A., John 
Shallcross. 

Class 36: Green Hunter - Second Year 
1. Psychic, Carol Thomson; 2. Camelot, Holly 
House Farm; 3. Taste of Honey, Pat Duffy; 4. 
Tiffany Mrs., David Beecher. 

Class 38: Green Handy Hunter - Second Year 
1. Night Watchman, Mary Calahan; 2. Brave 
Weather, Leslie Thurston; 3- Sparkling Jet., Mr. 
and Mrs. O. Steinberg; 4. Atoka, Nancy Ashway. 
Class 35: Green Hunter Under Saddle - 2nd Year 
1. Night Watchman; 2. Camelot; 3- Brave 
Weather; 4. Psychic. 

Class 37: Green Working Hunter 
1. Camelot; 2. Atoka; 3- Psychic; 4. Night Watch¬ 
man. 

First Year Green Hunter 
Champion—Moonflood, Col. Paxton. 

Reserve—Isabelle Z, Mayfair Farm. 

Second Year Green Hunter 
Champion—Night Watchman, Mary Calahan. 
Reserve—Camelot, Holly House Farm. 

Green Hunter Grand Champion 
Night Watchman 
Class 40: Working Hunter 
1. High Girl; 2. Pinafore; 3- Top Secret, Mr. and 
Mrs. Steinberg: 4. Psychic. 

Class 39: Working Hunters Under Saddle 
1. Surrelist; 2. Always Smiling, Mayfair Farm; 3- 
Bell Boy, Holly House Farm; 4. Psychic. 


Bacon Hall Equestrian Centre 

Glencoe, Maryland 

Boarding, training, showing and sales. 
Hunters, jumpers, junior horses and 
ponies. 

Riding instruction. 

Indoor and outdoor facilities. 

William G. Boyce, III, Mgr, 

Home: (301) 771-4246 
Stable: (301) 472-9779 


Class 41: Working Hunter N 
1. High Girl; 2. Bell Boy; 3- Spanish Sea, Charles 
Horsky; 4. Surrelist. 

Class 42: Working Hunter Stake 
1. Double Dribble, Mayfair Farm; 2. Bell Boy; 

3. Always Smiling; 4. Spanish Sea. 

Working Hunter 

Champion—High Girl, Dr. Christine Kehne. 
Reserve—Bell Boy, Holly House Farm. 

Class 54: Green Conf. Model 
1. Spy Girl, Mayfair Farm; 2. Sky’s Sly One, Mr. 
and Mrs. Claude Owen; 3- Little Red, Bill Owens; 

4. Some Quest, John Haggard. 

Class 56: Green Conf. Hunter 
1. Sky’s Sly One; 2. Mr. A., John Shallcross; 3. 
Three Coins; 4. Psychic. 

Class 57: Green Conf. Hunters 
1. Romanee, Sarah White; 2. Gaelic Sword; 3- 
Little Red; 4. Beau Mac, Charles McGinnes. 

Class 55: Green Conf. Hunter Under Saddle 
1. Spry Girl, Mayfair Farm; 2. Sky’s Sly One; 3- 
Psychic; 4. Some Quest. 

Green Conformation Hunter 
Champion—Sky’s Sly One, Mr. and Mrs. Claude 
Owen. 

Reserve—Romanee, Sarah White. 

Class 43: Open Jumpers 

1. Nite Lite, Phil Wright; 2. Congressman, Zims 
Ranch: 3. Bahama Mama, Wingfield Farm; 4. Crab¬ 
tree Creek, Zims Ranch. 
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THE BIGGEST BARGAIN 
SINCE STYMIE WAS CLAIMED 


THE BLOOD-HORSE SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

10 WEEKS 
$2.50 

Return this coupon and start re¬ 
ceiving America's most authorita¬ 
tive Thoroughbred racing and 
breeding publication. If you're in¬ 
terested in Thoroughbreds you 
can't afford not to. 


Please send The Blood-Horse to me for: 

□ 10 weeks - $2.50 

□ 1 year - $12.50 ($12.88 in Ky.) 

Name _ 

Address _ 


City_State_Zip- 

MH 


The Blood-Horse, P. O. Box 4038, 
Lexington, Ky. 40504 


Class 45: Open Jumper Puissance 
1. Cheyenne, Tommy Jones; 2. Bahama Mama; 3. 
Calldon, Wingfield Farm; 4. Crabtree Creek. 

Class 44: Open Jumper Knockdown and Out 
1. Fly Toni, Wingfield Farm; 2. Acrobat, James 
Adams; 3. Congressman; 4. Home James, Tommy 
Jones. 

Class 46: Open Jumper 

1. Nite Lite; 2. Calldon; 3. Crabtree Creek; 4. Bon 
Soir, Fred Hughes. 

Class 47: Open Jumper Stake 
1. Crabtree Creek; 2. Branded; 3. Congressman; 
4. Honey Boy, Sarah Marshall. 


Wilmington Horse Show 

Class 1: Small Pony Hunter Under Saddle 

1. Sparky, owned and ridden by Hellie Ketcham; 

2. Royal Mist, owned by Oak Knoll Stable, ridden 
by Billie Ann Gardner; 3. Emma, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Gowl, ridden by Tim Gowl; 4. Track- 
down, owned and ridden by Debbie Hoffman. 


THOROUGHBRED PEDIGREES 

Mrs. Louise Pascal 
RFD #3, Westminster, Md. 21157 


301-848-6506 

Four generation and tabulated Race 

Record .$4.00 

Five generation and tabulated Race 

Record with Family No.$6.00 

Five generation (complete production and 

race records of first 3 dams) .$15.00 


Rush Orders—20% extra 

Price List for other services on request. 
Used books bought and sold. 


Class 20: 

Small Pony Hunter Over Fences (outside course) 

1. Peanuts, owned and ridden by Billy Ludwig; 

2. Silver Belle, owned by Mr. and Mrs. W. Gowl, 
ridden by Tim Gowl; 3. Trackdown, owned and 
ridden by Debbie Hoffman; 4. Cho-Cho, owned 
by Gutman Pony Farm, ridden by Wayne Gardner. 

Class 29: Small Pony Hunter (in the ring) 

1. Silver Belle, owned by Mr. and Mrs. W. Gowl, 
ridden by Tim Gowl; 2. Trackdown, owned and 
ridden by Debbie Hoffman; 3. Cho-Cho, owned 
by Gutman Pony Farm, ridden by Wayne Gardner; 
4. Huntley Pennwood, owned and ridden by Pru¬ 
dence Draper. 

Champion—Silver Belle, owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Gowl, ridden by Tim Gowl. 

Reserve—Trackdown, owned and ridden by Debbie 
Hoffman. 

Class 2: Medium Pony Hunter Under Saddle 
1. Farnley Hi Li, owned by Oak Knoll Stable, 
ridden by Butch Gardner; 2. Gee Hee, owned by 
Derbydown Stable, ridden by Sissy Wallace; 3. 
Brightwyn, owned and ridden by Patty Ellis; 4. 
Gwynedd Jill, owned by Oak Knoll Stable, ridden 
by Billie Ann Gardner. 

Class 21: Medium Pony Hunter Over Fences 
1. Gee Hee, owned by Derbydown Stable, ridden 
by Sissy Wallace; 2. Brightwyn, owned and ridden 
by Patty Ellis; 3. Miles River Moonfish, owned by 
Miles River Riding School, ridden by Lynn Lowry; 
4. Farnley Hi Li, owned by Oak Knoll Stable, 
ridden by Butch Gardner. 

Class 30: Medium Pony Hunter 
1. Gwynedd Jill, owned by Oak Knoll Stable, rid¬ 
den by Billie Ann Gardner; 2. Farnley Hi Li, 
owned by Oak Knoll Stable, ridden by Butch Gard¬ 
ner; 3. Brightwyn, owned and ridden by Patty 
Ellis; 4. Gee Hee, owned by Derbydown Stable, 
ridden by Sissy Wallace. 

Champion—Gee Hee, owned by Derbydown Stable, 
ridden by Sissy Wallace. 

Reserve—Farnley Hi Li, owned by Oak Knoll 
Stable, ridden by Butch Gardner. 

Class 3: Large Pony Hunter Under Saddle 
1. Haven’s Cock Robin, owned and ridden by 
Caroline Wellford; 2. Ranchette, owned and ridden 
by Laurie Wilson; 3. Prince Albert, owned by Liz 
Scott, ridden by Patty Ellis; 4. Bantry, owned and 
ridden by Babs Pfister. 
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RALPH G.SMI TH, in c 

DEPENDABLE HORSE TRANSPORTATION 

WEST CHESTER, PA. 


’PHONES—West Chester, Pa. 


Daytime—area code 215 OWen 6-4200 
Saturdays, Sundays, Holidays, After Hours & Night Calls— 
area code 215 OWen 6-0463 


Class 22: Large Pony Hunter Over Fences 
1. Zim’s Fox Hollow Red, owned by Mark Zehnder, 
ridden by Ira Zimmerman; 2. Camp, owned by 
S. C. Loveland, Jr., ridden by Cyrene Loveland; 

3 Zim’s Personality, owned by Zim’s Ranch, rid¬ 
den by Ira Zimmerman; 4. Bobby Socks, owned 
and ridden by Kathy Joyce. 

Class 31: Large Pony Hunter 
1. Zim’s Fox Hollow Red, owned by Mark Zehnder, 
ridden by Ira Zimmerman; 2. Haven’s Cock Robin, 
owned and ridden by Caroline Wellford; 3- Danny 
Boy, owned by Big E Nuff, ridden by Billie Ann 
Gardner; 4. Miles River Ervn’N, owned and ridden 
by Sandy Cooper. 

Champion—Zim’s Fox Hollow Red, owned by 
Mark Zehnder, ridden by Ira Zimmerman. 

Reserve—Haven’s Cock Robin, owned and ridden 
by Caroline Wellford. 

Class 4: Junior Hunter Under Saddle 
1. Smear, owned by Derbydown Stable, ridden by 
Mary Wade Warner; 2. Vega, owned and ridden 
by Maurice Cannon; 3. King Kamehameha, owned 
and ridden by Kathy Gartlan; 4. Haven’s Imp, 
owned and ridden by Renee Wellford. 

Class 23: Junior Working Hunter (outside course) 
1. Smear, owned by Derbydown Stable, ridden by 
Mary Wade Warner; 2. Home Again, owned by 
Zim’s Ranch, ridden by Ira Zimmerman; 3. High 
Girl, owned by Dr. Christine Kehne, ridden by 
Ira Zimmerman; 4. Crum-Abu, owned and ridden 
by Nick Ellis. 

Class 28: Junior Working Hunter (in the ring) 

1. High Girl, owned by Dr. Kehne, ridden by Ira 
Zimmerman; 2. Gold Coin, owned by Lee Anto- 
nelli, ridden by Ira Zimmerman; 3- Sonnet, owned 
by Highland Stables-D. C. Holcomb, ridden by 
Stark Jobson; 4. Breeze, owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Cully, ridden by James Geddes. 

Class 43: Junior Working Hunter Stake 
1. Smear, owned by Derbydown Stable, ridden by 
Mary Wade Warner; 2. Gold Coin, owned by Lee 
Antonelli, ridden by Ira Zimmerman; 3. King 
Kamehameha, owned and ridden bv Kathy Gartlan; 
4. Slick Chick, owned and ridden by Jason Parker. 

Champion—Smear, owned by Derbydown Stable, 
ridden by Mary Wade Warner. 

Reserve—High Girl, owned by Dr. Kehne, ridden 
by Ira Zimmerman. 


Glenn I. Linthicum Printing 


Commercial and Job Printing 
Letterpress and Offset 


VAlley 5-5757 

905 York Road Towson 4, Maryland 


Class 5: Green Working Hunter Under Saddle 
1. Branded, owned by Mr. and Mrs. K. Winchell, 
ridden by Sharon Sutton; 2. Sky’s Sly One, owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. C. Owen, ridden by Richard 
Zimmerman; 3. On Stage, owned by Derbydown 
Stable, ridden by Mary Wade Warner; 4. Haven’s 
All In One, owned and ridden by Renee Wellford. 
Class 24: Green Working Hunter (outside course) 
1. Sky’s Sly One, owned by Mr. and Mrs. C. Owen, 
ridden by Richard Zimmerman; 2. Moon Flood, 
owned by Col. and Mrs. John Paxton, ridden by 
Richard Zimmerman; 3. Farnley Moonshot, owned 
and ridden by Pam Barner; 4. Scotch Plaid, owned 
and ridden by Lexine Lowe. 

Class 42: Green Working Hunter (outside course) 
1. Gaelic Sword, owned by Jolly Giant Stable, 
ridden by Richard Zimmerman; 2. Moon Flood, 
owned by Col. and Mrs. Paxton, ridden by Richard 
Zimmerman; 3. Three Coins, owned by Variety 
Hill Farms, ridden by Ira Zimmerman; 4. On 
Stage, owned by Derbydown Stable, ridden by 
Mary Wade Warner. 

Class 47: 

Green Working Hunter Stake (in the ring) 

1. Mr. A, owned by Mrs. John Shallcross, ridden 
by Richard Zimmerman; 2. Gaelic Sword, owned 
by Jolly Giant Stable, ridden by Richard Zimmer¬ 
man; 3. Jamaica, owned and ridden by Pam Barner; 
4. Big Dream, owned by Connie Calden, ridden by 
Kenny Smullen. 

Champion—Sky’s Sly One, owned bv Mr. and Mrs. 

Claude Owen, ridden by Richard Zimmerman. 
Reserve—Gaelic Sword, owmed by Jolly Giant 

Stable, ridden by Richard Zimmerman. 
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GREENSPRING FARM 

SELLING AT TIMONIUM SEPT. 25th — 26th 

coit — by DECATHLON Hip. No. 141 
c°it - by RENEGED Hip. No. 77 
tiny - by RAMBUNCTIOUS Hip. No. 28 

Out of young winning mares, sisters or half-sisters to stakes winners. 
The 3 are registered Maryland-breds. 


Class 48: Regular Working Hunter Hack 
1. Three Coins, owned by Variety Hill Farm, rid¬ 
den by Ira Zimmerman; 2. Tumblestot, owned by 
Vince Dugan, ridden by Mary Cahalan; 3. Bells 
Are Ringing, owned by Variety Hill Farm, ridden 
by Richard Zimmerman; 4. Foxwood, owned by 
Variety Hill Farm. 

Class 16: Regular Working Handy Hunter 
1. Home Again, owned by Zim’s Ranch, ridden by 
Ira Zimmerman; 2. Three Coins, owned by Variety 
Hill Farm, ridden by Ira Zimmerman; 3. Slick 
Chick, owned by Jason Parker, ridden by Richard 
Zimmerman; 4. Light N’Lively, owned and ridden 
by Wendy Hambridge. 

Class 25: 

Regular Working Hunter (outside course) 

1. Three Coins, owned by Variety Hill Farm, rid¬ 
den by Ira Zimmerman; 2. Home Again, owned by 
Zim’s Ranch, ridden by Ira Zimmerman; 3. High 
Girl, owned by Dr. Kehne, ridden by Ira Zimmer¬ 
man; 4. Foxwood, owned by Variety Hill Farm, 
ridden by Richard Zimmerman. 

Class 44: Regular Working Hunter Stake 
1. Foxwood, owned by Variety Hill Farm, ridden 
by Richard Zimmerman; 2. Tumblestot, owned by 
Vince Dugan, ridden by Mary Cahalan; 3. Slick 
Chick, owned by Tason Parker, ridden by Richard 
Zimmerman; 4. Three Coins, owned by Variety 
Hill Farm, ridden by Ira Zimmerman. 

Champion—Three Coins, owned by Variety Hill 
Farm, ridden by Ira Zimmerman. 

Reserve—Home Again, owned by Zim’s Ranch, 
ridden by Ira Zimmerman. 


Class 19: Tennessee Walking Horses 
1. Go Boy’s Evening Star, owned and ridden by 
John Anglin; 2. Bombadier’s Rebel, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Biggs, ridden by Marti Biggs; 3. 
Top Brass, owned and ridden by George Wright; 
4. Eternal Sun, owned by Sugarloaf Farm, ridden 
by Tommy Howell. 

Class 39: Tennessee Walking Horses 
(Ladies & Juniors To Ride) 

1. Merry Blue Boy, owned by Sugarloaf Farm, 
ridden by Ricky Rollins; 2, Go Boy’s Moonbeam, 
owned by Sugarloaf Farm, ridden by Pam Rollins’; 
3. Setting Sun Sunbeam, owned by Sugarloaf Farm 
ridden by Rita Rollins; 4. Prince Rockingham,’ 
owned by Mrs. Anita Baynard, ridden by Martha 
Baynard. 

Class 49: 

Tennessee Walking Horse Stake - Championship 
1. Go Boy’s Evening Star, owned and ridden by 
John F. Anglin; 2. Merry Blue Boy, owned by 
Sugarloaf Farm, ridden by Ricky Rollins; 3. Bom¬ 
badier’s Rebel, owned by Mr. and Mrs. Biggs 
ridden by Marti Biggs; 4. Top Brass, owned and 
ridden by George Wright. 

Champion—Go Boy’s Evening Star, owned and 
ridden by John F. Anglin. 

Reserve—Merry Blue Boy, owned by Sugarloaf 
Farm, ridden by Ricky Rollins. 

Class 17: Open Jumpers 

1. Little Rock, owned by C. L. Hearne, ridden by 
Elaine Hearne; 2. The Congressman, owned by 
Zim s Ranch, ridden by Ira Zimmerman; 3. Landing 
Gear, owned by Glen Kenny Stable, ridden by 
Kenny Smullen; 4. Crab Tree Creek, owned by 
Zim s Ranch, ridden by Ira Zimmerman. 
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ENGINEERED TO LAST 



* 

There is no need to keep looking and waiting for the kind of building that you’ve been dreaming about. 
Timber-Craft has a way with barns that you’ll be delighted with. 


SYMBOL OF 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 



TIMBER-CRAFT POLE BUILDING COMPANY 

Box 43, Frederick, Maryland (301) 662-8204 

Box 43, Frederick, Maryland (301) 662-8204 
Night Phone: 865-5247 


Class 38: Knock Down and Out 
1. Acrobat, owned by James L. Adams, ridden by 
Kim Sadler; 2. Landing Gear, owned by Glen 
Kenny Stable, ridden by Kenny Smullen; 3. Calico 
Cat, owned by Herbert Shank, ridden by Kenny 
Smullen; 4. The Congressman, owned by Zim's 
Ranch, ridden by Ira Zimmerman. 

Class 51: Open Jumper Stake 
1. In Between, owned by Variety Hill Farm, ridden 
by Richard Zimmerman; 2. Acrobat, owned by 
James Adams, ridden by Kim Sadler; 3- Calico Cat, 
owned by H. Shank, ridden by Kenny Smullen, 
4. Ringmaster, owned by James Adams, ridden by 
Martha Jean Adams. 

Champion—Acrobat, owned by James Adams, rid¬ 
den by Kim Sadler. 

Reserve—In Between, owned by Variety Hill 
Farm, ridden by Richard Zimmerman. 

Class 18: Lead Line Pony 
1. Lockhaven’s Cricket, owned by Clint Phillips, 
ridden by Brenda Phillips; 2. Caper’s Candy, owned 
by Linda Steele, ridden by Billy Steele; 3. Beetle, 
owned and ridden by Bobby Buffington: 4. Little 
Miss Muffet, owned by Mr. and Mrs. W. Gowl. 

Class 6: Western Trail Horse 
1. Golden Crescent, owned and ridden by Norman 
Alexander; 2. King’s Bay Bullet, owned and ridden 
by Susan Peschek; 3- Poco Shea, owned and ridden 
by Benny Carroll; 4. Rex, owned and ridden by 
Karen Uhland. 

Class 12: Western Pleasure Horse 
1. Golden Crescent, owned and ridden by Norman 
Alexander; 2. Buddy Excuse, owned and ridden by 
Harold Frazier; 3. Bandit’s Duke, owned and rid¬ 


den by Ted Hill; 4. Frosty Showboy, owned by 
Mrs. J. Satterfield, ridden by Sis Satterfield. 

Class 36: Western Reining Horse 
1. Jo Bo Donegone, owned by Elmer Binswanger, 
ridden by Bob Smith; 2. Rex, owned and ridden 
by Karen Uhland; 3. King’s Bay Bullet, owned and 
ridden by Susan Peschek; 4. Hank’s Senorita, 
owned and ridden by Stacey Griffith. 

Champion—Golden Crescent, owned and ridden by 
Norman Alexander. 

Reserve—King’s Bay Bullet, owned and ridden by 
Susan Peschek. 

Class 7: Western Trail Pony 

1. Topsy Teena, owned and ridden by Brent Smith; 

2. Chincoteague Dolly, owned by Quendy Fraze, 
ridden by Sharon Tyler; 3. Easter, owned and rid¬ 
den by Kay Niblett; 4. Brolo’s Dusty, owned and 
ridden by Steve Vaughn. 

Class 13: Western Pleasure Pony 

1. Topsy Teena, owned and ridden by Brent Smith; 

2 , Lockhaven’s Cricket, owned by Clint Phillips, 
ridden by Brenda Phillips; 3. Pale Face, owned 
and ridden by Brenda Gadow; 4. Brolo’s Dusty, 
owned and ridden by Steve Vaughn. 

Class 26: Western Riding Pony 

1. Topsy Teena, owned and ridden by Brent Smith; 

2. Little Tom, owned and ridden by Mary Lou 
Buck; 3. Pale Face, owned and ridden by Brenda 
Gadow; 4. Chincoteague Dolly, owned by Quendy 
Fraze, ridden by Sharon Tyler. 

Champion—Topsy Teena, owned and ridden by 
Brent Smith. 

Reserve—Chincoteague Dollv. owned by Quendy 
Fraze, ridden by Sharon Tyler. 
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PHONE: PARKWAY 5 - 0 2 2 0 

C. MILLS, Inc. 

<JfoAsie oAtaiio+i 

Operating under regulations of Interstate Commerce Commission 

Box 124 % Laurel, Maryland 


INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 

in 

Horse Mortality*—Compensation- 
Liability, etc. 

(*Stable discounts available) 

For 

Owners—Trainers—Farms—Syndicates— 
etc. 

Phone or Write "The Old Reliable" 
JOHN L. BOND, Insurance 

Springfield Road 
Wrightstown, N. J. 08562 
609-723-2594 

(Offices on all New Jersey Tracks) 


Class 8: English Trail Horse 
1. May Day, owned and ridden by Mrs. Mildred 
Embree; 2. Wimbledon Common, owned by John 
Davis, ridden by Pat Davis; 3. Sir Brandywine, 
owned and ridden by Jane Beacon; 4. Shirang, 
owned and ridden by Ann Streett. 

Class 14: English Pleasure Horse 
1. Double Copy, owned and ridden by Barbie 
Chase; 2. Shirang, owned and ridden by Ann 
Streett; 3. Tiajuana Taxi, owned by Mrs. Charles 
Evans, ridden by Mr. Bud Evans; 4. Wimbledon 
Common, owned by John Davis, ridden by Pat 
Davis. 

Class 32: English Pleasure Horses Over Obstacles 

1. Ipswich, owned and ridden by Greta Tingle; 

2. Yodel, owned by Mr. and Mrs. Allenman, rid¬ 
den by Beth Bowman; 3. Dear Sam, owned and 
ridden by Leslie Simpers; 4. Wimbledon Common, 
owned by John Davis, ridden by Pat Davis. 
Champion—Double Copy, owned and ridden by 

Barbie Chase. 


Reserve—May Day, owned and ridden by Mildred 
Embree. 

Class 9: English Trail Pony 

1. Musical Comedy, owned and ridden by Jo UTide; 

2. Caper’s Candy, owned and ridden by Linda 
Steele; 3- Saddle Acres Admiration, owned and 
ridden by Lynn Scannell; 4. Tommy Lee, owned 
and ridden by Becky Lucy. 

Class 15: English Pleasure Pony 
1. The Chimney Sweep, owned and ridden by 

Janie Fisher; 2. Gobblin, owned and ridden by 
Lisa Hersloff; 3. Bayside Christine, owned and 
ridden by Tracy Maull; 4. Saddle Acres Admira¬ 
tion, owned and ridden by Lynn Scannell. 

Class 33: English Pleasure Ponies Over Obstacles 
1. The Chimney Sweep, owned and ridden by 

Janie Fisher; 2. Caper’s Candy, owned and ridden 

by Linda Steele; 3. Saddle Acres Admiration, 
owned and ridden by Lynn Scannell; 4. Sundae, 
owned and ridden by Billy Schell. 

Champion—The Chimney Sweep, owned and rid¬ 
den by Janie Fisher. 

Reserve—Caper’s Candy, owned and ridden by 

Linda Steel. 

Class 41: 

C.E.S.H.S. Jumper Class - Knockdown and Out 
1. Crab Tree Creek, owned by Zim's Ranch, ridden 
by Ira Zimmerman; 2. Party Lights, owned and 
ridden by Pam Myers; 3. Ringmaster, owned by 
James Adams, ridden by Kim Sadler; 4. Little Rock, 
owned by C. L. Hearns, ridden by Elaine Hearne. 

Class 10: 4-H Class - Western Tack 
1. Hank’s Senorita, owned and ridden by Stacey 
Griffith; 2. Noel Chubby Bee, owned by Harold 
Frazier, ridden by Andrea Griffith; 3. Dixie McCue, 
owned and ridden by Benny Carroll; 4. Shirex, 
owned by John Davis, ridden by Donna Herman. 

Class 11: 4-H Class - English Tack 
1. Shirang, owned and ridden by Ann Streett; 2. 
Master Jefferson, owned and ridden by Carol 
Moody; 3- The Viking, owned and ridden by Mitzi 
Brentlinger; 4. Wippet, owned and ridden by Deb¬ 
bie Dumfee. 

Class 27: Western Riding Horse 
1. Rex, owned and ridden by Karen Uhland; 2. Jo 
Bo Donegone, owned by Elmer Binswanger, ridden 
by Bob Smith; 3- The Grey Thing, owned and 
ridden by Lucille Noden. 

Class 34: Stock Seat Equitation 
1. Harold Frazier riding Buddy Excuse; 2. Karen 
Uhland riding Rex; 3- Lorrie Brown riding Brob’s 
Red Bonner; 4. Andrea Griffith riding Noel Chubby 
Bee. 
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Attention: Own ers—Breeders—'Trainers 


Breeding and Boarding Farm located in Mt. Pleasant, Frederick County, Maryland. 
Facilities available for: Stallions, Broodmares, Track Turnouts. Our operation is not 
large and therefore we can offer personalized services, PLUS: 

• New Box Stalls • New Board Fences • Excellent Pastures 

• Vanning Services • Year-round Boarding Facilities 

• At Reasonable Rates • 


Close to breeding farms in Frederick and Carroll Counties. 
Your inspection of our facilities is welcomed and encouraged. 


Call Now 

Jan Pam’s West view Farm 


Route #1 

Frederick, Md. 21701 


Top E. Barnes, Owner—Operator 


Phone 

(301) 898-9418 


Class 35: English Horsemanship - Horses 
1. Barbie Chase riding Double Copy; 2. Kathy 
Gartlan riding King Kanehameha; 3. James Geddes 
riding Chili Pot; 4. Nick Ellis riding Crum-Abu; 
5. Leslie Simpers riding Dear Sam; 6. Julie Hitch¬ 
ens riding Sedalia. 

Class 35: English Horsemanship - Ponies 

1. Caroline Wellford riding Haven’s Cock Robin; 

2. James Rodney riding Myrtle; 3. Renee Walls 
riding The Flirt; 4. Sofie May riding Cobblestone; 
5. Kathy Joyce riding Bobby Socks; 6. Patty Ellis 
riding Brightwyn. 

Class 37: Bridle Path Hack 
1. May Day, owned and ridden by Mrs. Mildred 
Embree; 2. Dear Sam, owned and ridden by Leslie 
Simpers; 3. Double Copy, owned and ridden by 
Barbie Chase; 4. Chatterbox, owned and ridden 
by Kathy Anderson. 

Class 45: Western Pair Class 
1. Hanks Senorita, owned and ridden by Stacy 
Griffith, Buddy Excuse, owned and ridden by 
Harold Frazier; 2. Casey, owned bv Henry Hill, 
ridden by Peggi Hurley, Bandit’s Duke, owned and 
ridden by Ted Hill. 

Class 46: English Pleasure Pair Class 
1. The Flirt, owned and ridden by Renee Walls, 
Myrtle, owned and ridden by James Rodney; 2. 
Rebel, owned and ridden by Lucie Papen, Wimble¬ 
don Common, owned by John Davis, ridden by 
Pat Davis; 3. Sir Brandywine, owned and ridden 
by Jane Beacon, Tommy Lee, owned and ridden 


GAY HILL FARM 


Cockeysmill Rd. Reisterstown, Md. 


Hunters and Ponies 

Boarded, Trained and Prepared for Showing 
Horses Bought and Sold 


Contact Kathy Franklin 301 833-2456 


by Becky Lucy; 4. Yodel, owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Allenman, ridden by Beth Bowden, Sun Dancer, 
owned and ridden by Virginia Barry. 

Class 50: Cloverleaf Barrel Race 

1. Scooter, owned and ridden by Joann Crimean; 

2. Rex, owned and ridden by Karen Uhland; 3. 
Bartender, owned by Larry Karson, ridden by Jan 
Karson; 4. Chincoteague Dolly, owned by Quendy 
Fraze, ridden by Sharon Tyler. 

Judges: William Loeffler, George M. K. Hud¬ 
son, Mrs. C. H. Coffin. 
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Golden Vein Show 

A 19-class closed horse show was held by 
the Golden Vein Riding Club in Havre de 
Grace last month. George Lewis, of Aberdeen, 
was judge. He was assisted by LeRoy Williams, 
of Darlington. 

The results follow: 

Class 1: Fitting and Tacking 
1. Karen Fiscella and Sir Speck; 2. Anne DuBois 
and Happy; 3. Timi Brock and Miss Tess; 4. Kathy 
Law and Timi; 5. Marcia Ayres and Ren’e; 6. 
Penny Drew and Paper Tiger. 

Class 2; Humane Society Challenge Trophy 
1. Judy Pennell riding Goblin; 2. Cheri Lee Monks 
riding Sunny; 3. Penny Drew riding Prince Charlie; 
4. Mary Areta Bradley riding Queenie; 5. Paula 
Vasil riding Prince Paul; 6. Gidgette Hess riding 
Maverick. 

Class 3: Bareback Dollar 
1. Kathy Law riding Timi; 2. Penny Drew riding 
Princess; 3. Karen Fiscella riding Sir Speck; 4. 
Judy Pennell riding Goblin; 5: Anne DuBois rid¬ 
ing Happy; 6. Leroy Williams riding Val. 

Class 4: Red Light—Walk 
1. Kim Mode riding Madcap; 2. Gary Frock riding 
Lollipop; 3. Lisa Bostic riding Princess; 4. Kim 
Bostic riding Buttercup. 

Class 5: Western Pleasure 
1. Leroy Williams riding Val; 2. Mr. Roy 
Williams riding Buttercup; 3. Mr. James Vasil 
riding Dan. 


Class 6: Intermediate 

1. Karen Dillow riding Buttercup; 2. Lynn Mode 
riding Sally; 3. Suzanne Twitchell riding Princess; 

4. Celeste Lopez riding Madcap; 5. Amanda Stiff 
riding Dinah; 6. Kim Mode riding Maverick. 

Class 7: Novice Hack 

1. Martha Barchowsky riding Tess’s Imp; 2. Marcia 
Ayres riding Miss Tess; 3. Paula Vasil riding 
Prince Paul; 4. Celeste Lopez riding Madcap; 5. 
Amanda Stiff riding Dinah; 6. Kim Mode riding 
Maverick. 

Class 7: Novice Hack 

1. Martha Barchowsky riding Tess’s Imp; 2. Marcia 
Ayres riding Miss Tess; 3. Paula Vasil riding 
Prince Paul; 4. Gidgette Hess riding Maverick; 5. 
Sue Robinson riding Hunny Bunny; 6. Mary Areta 
Bradley riding Queenie. 

Class 8: Novice Jump 

1. Kathy Trautman riding Maverick; 2. Judy 
Pennell riding Goblin; 3. Timi Brock riding Miss 
Tess; 4. Liz Trautman riding Sally; 5. Gidgette 
Hess riding Maverick; 6. Penny Drew riding 
Prince Charles. 

Class 9; Horsemanship Over Fences 
1. Cindy Devore riding Happy; 2. Judy Pennell 
riding Goblin; 3. Penny Drew riding Prince 
Charles; 4. Timi Brock riding Miss Tess; 5. Marcia 
Ayres riding Hand Painted; 6. Anne DuBois riding 
Happy. 

Class 10: Red Light—Trot Division A 
1. Liz Trautman riding Arabian Honey; 2. Joan 
Benjamin riding Miss Tess; 3. Meg Richardson 
riding Maverick; 4. Celeste Lopez riding Starlight; 

5. Sue Smethurst riding Buttercup; 6. Paula Vasil 
riding Dan. 
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Southern States Has An Easy Way 
To Feed Horses 


Right now, pastures are falling off. And for many 
horse owners, shows are coming up. It's a good time 
to eliminate the bother of obtaining hay and to see 
how easy and convenient all-in-one feeding can be. 
SOUTHERN STATES BONANZA is an all-in-one 
ration that contains everything horses need (in¬ 
cluding hay) for outstanding health, condition and 
performance. Get BONANZA now at Southern 
States Cooperative Agencies in Va., W. Va., Md., 
Ky. and Del. 


Class 10: Red Light—Trot Division B 
1. Mary Areta Bradley riding Queenie; 2. Penny 
Drew riding Prince Charles; 3. Sue Robinson 
riding Hunny Bunny; 4. Amanda Stiff riding 
Dinah 5. Kathy Law riding Timi; 6. Kathy Traut- 
man riding Madcap. 

Class 11: Hack Horsemanship 
1. Martha Barchowsky riding Miss Tess; 2. Anne 
DuBois riding Happy; 3. Karen Fiscella riding Sir 
Speck; 4. Mary Areta Bradley riding Queenie; 5. 
Cherie Lee Monks riding Sunny; 6. Judy Pennell 
riding Goblin. 

Class 12: Family Class 

1. Judy Pennell riding Goblin; Mrs. Pennell riding 
Happy; 2. Liz Trautman riding Arabian Honey; 
Kathy Trautman riding Prince Charlie; 3. Susan 
Robinson riding Hunny Bunny; Mrs. Robinson 
riding Lollipop; 4. Mr. Leroy Williams riding 
Hand Painted; Mr. Roy Williams riding Dinah; 
Mr. Bennie Williams riding Val; 5. Paula Vasil 
riding Prince Paul; Mrs. Vasil riding Buttercup; 
Mr. Vasil riding Dan; 6. Mr. Jake Geis riding 
Sally; Mrs. Geis riding Madcap. 

Class 13: Hunter Hack 

1. Martha Barchowsky riding Tess’s Imp; 2. Penny 
Drew riding Sally; 3. Kathy Law riding Timi; 4. 
Judy Pennell riding Goblin; 5. Karen Fiscella rid¬ 
ing Sir Speck; 6. Gidgette Hess riding Maverick. 

Class 14: Handy Hunter 

1. Miss Tess ridden by Martha Barchowsky; 2. 
Tess’s Imp ridden by Judy Pennell; 3. Sir Speck 
ridden by Karen Fiscella; 4. Timi ridden by Kathy 


Law; 5. Goblin ridden by Judy Pennell; 6. Happy 
ridden by Anne DuBois. 

Class 15: Musical Chairs—12 Years and Under 
1. Joan Benjamin riding Prince Charles; 2. Mary 
Areta Bradley riding Queenie; 3. Kim Mode riding 
Maverick; 4. Penny Drew riding Nifty; 5. Paula 
Vasil riding Prince Paul; 6. Karen Lambert riding 
Dusty. 

Class 16: Musical Chairs—Over 12 
1. Mr. Benny Williams riding Val; 2. Kathy Law 
riding Timi; 3. Mrs. Hess riding Lollipop; 4. Anne 
DuBois riding Hand Painted; 5. Mr. Roy Williams 
riding Dinah; 6. Karen Dillow riding Buttercup. 

Class 17: Senior Pleasure—Over 21 
1. Mr. Leroy Williams riding Val; 2. Mrs. Hess 
riding Lollipop; 3. Mr. Roy Williams riding 
Dinah; 4. Mrs. Pennell riding Sally; 5. Mrs. Geis 
riding Madcap. 

Class 18: Owner-Rider—Hack Class 
1. Susan Robinson riding Hunny Bunny; 2. Karen 
Fiscella riding Sir Speck; 3. Kathy Law riding 
Timi; 4. Judy Pennell riding Goblin; 5. Cherie Lee 
Monks riding Sunny; 6. Mary Areta Bradley riding 
Queenie. 

Class 19: Trail Class 

1. Gidgette Hess riding Madcap; 2. Mary Areta 
Bradley riding Candy; 3. Martha Barchowsky rid¬ 
ing Miss Tess; 4. Kathy Trautman riding Prince 
Charles; 5. Judy Pennell riding Goblin; 6. Mr. 
Roy Williams riding Dinah. 
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JUDITH GELLERT 

photographs your children in their spe¬ 
cial worlds. One of her beautiful albums 
is the finest gift a parent could wish for. 

Write for information to 10101 Glen Road, 
Potomac, Maryland, or call 762-5571. 


KLOBIOSCH 


ACCORDANT 


FLYING EAST 


ACE ADMIRAL 
MIDIS MOM 
ROMAN 
FLYING EASY 


CLUARAN FARM 


MR./MRS. 
DAVID OLYPHANT 


R.D. 1 

PITTSTOWN, N.J. 


HIP NO. 48 

SELLING AT THE EASTERN 
FALL SALE, MONDAY, SEPT. 25 


HALF BROTHER TO 
FIVE WINNERS AND 
OUT OF A STAKES 
WINNING MARE 
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One of “Mesh” Tenney’s great moments in racing ... 

"When Swaps, a doubtful starter due 
to foot trouble, won the ’55 Derby!" 



With this victory, an Arizona cow¬ 
boy using unorthodox training 
methods was able to crack the 
select circle of championship 
trainers. Tenney relied on correc¬ 
tive shoeing plus regular use of 
Absorbine to ready Swaps for this 
Derby win. Today, as trainer for the 
world’s largest thoroughbred stable, 
Tenney says, “Nothing beats 
Absorbine as a conditioner!” 

Absorbine has consistently helped 
produce winners in the leading 
stables. How? By reducing lameness 
and swelling, and by preventing 
everyday accidents from developing 
into permanent injuries. 

Full strength: Apply right on 
strained tendons or any troubled 
areas. It draws out soreness. Never 


any loss of hair or blistering. And 
it’s antiseptic, too. No other liniment 
has Absorbine s combination of 
fungicidal properties! 

Body Wash: Leading trainers ad¬ 
vise a daily Absorbine wash as ex¬ 
cellent protection against lameness. 
Regular use helps horses cool out 
after workouts and stay supple. 

Buy Absorbine in 
the long-lasting 12- 
ounce bottle, or in the 
economical horse¬ 
man’s gallon size. 

Available at druggists 
or wherever veteri¬ 
nary supplies are sold. 

ABSORBIMf VETERINARY LINIMENT 

W. F. YOUNG. INC. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Available in Canada 




WATCH FOR THIS YEARLING 


At The Eastern 
Fall Sales 
Hip. No. 177 


Second in the 1967 
Maryland Horse Breeders 
Yearling Show 


Eligible for all Md.-bred 
Races, the Tri-State Futurity 
and the Back-again Purse 


ch.c., 16th MARCH 

PRINCE DARE (Stakes Winner)-TINY RIPPLE 
by GEORGIAN 

GLYNDON, MARYLAND 


Inquiries to: 

Brig. Gen. J. P. S. Devereux 
TE 3-3767 


"WEXFORD", 
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By Norma Reid 



We have a problem. At the last three 
monthly meetings, there have not been enough 
members present to make a quorum. Therefore 
no meeting could be held and the people 
interested enough to attend made a trip in 
vain. In an effort to make it more pleasant 
and interesting for the members, the July 
meeting was held at a Fun Day Picnic & Ball 
Game. We even had all you could eat—free. 
What more can we do? Please make an effort 
to be more active in our association. 


The Delaware State Fair Show was a delight 
to many of our Maryland members. The 
weather was fine, stalls free, entertainment in 
abundance and the judge, Casey Darnell, 
seemed to like quite a few of our horses. 
For example: Teddy’s Flash—1st Two Year 
Old Stallion and Reserve Champion Stallion; 
Cazual Peppy—1st Three Year Old Stallion; 
Jak’s B. Girl—2nd Aged Mare and Reserve 
Champion Mare; Jo’Ank Lil Aggie—1st Two 
Year Old Filly; Jo’Ank Racy Riot—2nd Two 
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in open pleasure and starting to rein. $800. 
Contact Pat Castle, Middletown, Md. 

Mr. Chunk for sale—2-year-old gelding by 
Poco Caz out of Jole Hancock. Winner of 
the 1965 Maryland Halter Futurity—6 firsts, 
5 seconds, 5 thirds out of 16 times shown. 
Presently leading the geldings in the MSQHA 
Point Standings for 1967. He is broken to 
ride and has a terrific disposition. Should 
make a top Pleasure & Trail Horse. Contact 
Bill Reid, 489-4102. 

Photos Please—You are proud of your horses 
I know, so send some good pictures for use 
in The Maryland Horse. Quarter horses 
now have their own section in this monthly 
magazine. 

WHAT A BALL GAME! at the MSQHA 
Fun Day on July 29. Though the playing 
was unbelievable, we still had loads of fun. 
Despite a few rain drops, the day was 
pleasant, the food was plentiful and delicious. 
Besides the softball game, there were games 
for the smaller children, horseshoes, croquet, 
badminton and loafing (naturally). It is a 
shame that more of you didn’t make it. 
LANCASTER, PA.—May 19th. Billy Dicker- 
son asked Shirley Harris to ride a green-broke 
dun mare in the Ladies Pleasure Class. He 
had been training her only about a month 
but she had the way of going the Judge was 
looking for and they won the class. This mare 
has since won several large Registered Jr. 
Pleasure Classes, one of which was Readington, 
N.J., with Billy aboard. The mare was well 
on her way to her Championship, with only 
a few halter points to be acquired, when 
someone came along and purchased her. 
POCONO FARMS, INC.—July 8th. Shirley 
Harris reports that everyone was a Winner! 
Sounds impossible, but it was true at Mt. 
Pocono on July 7th and 8th. Certainly we All 
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Year Old Filly; Mr. Chunk—1st Two Year 
Old Gelding; Hornet’s Hobo—1st in Reining; 
Pardo’s Indian—2nd in Sr. Pleasure. 

These are all I can remember off hand, 
but there were more. It would help if every¬ 
one would let me know what they have done 
so I can print it. 

Valley Vista has for sale; Pat’s Cat Ballou— 
Three-year-old filly, Palomino foaled Feb. 2, 
1964—well developed and standing l4.3 l /2 
hands; by Kate’s Kat by Wilson’s Yellow Cat 
out of Hanna Gypsy by Chester B. Winning 

On opposite page, Bob and Helen Spedden's 
Luz Traveler. The Speddens brought mare 
from Texas as a 2-year-old. She is being 
readied for show ring competition this fall. 

Below, Reid's Della Leo, currently in foal 
to Poco Caz. The mare was Reserve Cham¬ 
pion Jr. Reining Horse and Reserve Champion 
Jr. Working Cow Horse during 1965 season. 
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MAYFAIR FARM 




BREEDER OF THOROUGHBREDS 
HUNTERS, JUMPERS & PONIES 
SALES, SCHOOLING & INSTRUCTION 


"Visitors Always Welcome" 

OWNER-RUTH Z. YAEGER 

TIMONIUM, MD. 21093 

MANAGER-JACK W. STEDDING 

P. O. BOX 16, TIMONIUM, MD. 21093 

301/CL 2-2634 301/CL 2-0869 



FOR SALE 

462 ACRE HORSE FARM 

DEALE, MD. 

Gently rolling land—completely 
fenced in—stables, barns and main 
and tenant houses. 

FOR INFORMATION, CALL OR WRITE: 

Pacy Oletsky, Agent 

m cqqn suite 2011 

~d0uJ One Charles Center 
Baltimore, Md. 21201 


didn’t come away with lots of the “gold and 
silver” and dollars that were so abundantly 
offered as prizes, but all you had to do was 
be among those present at the Exhibitors’ 
party and the show and there was no way 
you could be anything but a winner. The 
show drew over 400 entries. At the High 
Point Inn, exhibitors and friends were treated 
to a delicious buffet, drinks for the entire 
evening (8:30 p.m.-2 a.m.) and dancing to 
an extremely good band—all sponsored by 
Pocono Farms, Inc. planned and arranged by 
Pat Faitz and her staff. If you missed it, the 
only consolation I can offer you is to report 
that plans are under way for another show 
to be held at Pocono Farms this fall in con¬ 
junction with Harrisburg National. 

Hollywood Nippy Crowned 

Hollywood Nippy became Maryland’s new¬ 
est and youngest AQHA Champion Stallion 
this year while being shown by Jimmy Davis, 
16-year-old son of Jane and Gene Davis, 
owners of the 3-year-old stallion. 

The sorrel stallion stands 15.2 hands. 

He was Maryland’s Grand Champion Halter 
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Blake McCracken poses Charlie Eagleton (above) after taking second place in the Howard 
County Fair. The 2-year-old gelding is now owned by Marian McCracken. Below, Hollywood 
Nippy, Maryland's youngest AQHA champion stallion who is owned by Jane and Gene Davis. 


Stallion in 1965 and 1966, as a yearling and 
2-year-old. 

Trained and ridden this season by Jimmy 
Davis, Hollywood Nippy acquired sufficient 
points for a Register of Merit in Trail and a 
Register of Merit in Western Pleasure. He 
subsequently gained the quarter horsemens 
crown of AQHA champion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis operate the Trio-D- 
Farm in Pasadena, Md. 

Point Standings 
as of July 25, 1967 

1966 Colts 

Tuff Tabano—Warren Lockwood . 2 

1965 Colts 

Teddy’s Flash—Willian Patton .67 

Cazual Peanuts—Larry & Courtney Parks .66 
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SEPT. 11 thru 30 

The Area's Only 
Daytime Racing 



HAGERSTOWN 


RACE COURSE 

9 Races Daily 

POST TIME 1:30 P.M. 

Daily Double Closes 1:20 P.M. 

Quinella 

ON 5TH AND 9TH RACES 
LADIES DAY TUESDAYS 

Ladies Admitted Free (10c Tax) 
DINING RESERVATIONS 739-5550 
Take Route 40 West to 
Hagerstown—Convenient 
Bus Service Also Available From 
Baltimore and Washington 


1964 Colts 


Cazual Peppy—Roger Shelleman & 

Walter Johnson.28 

Aged Stallion 

Hornet’s Hobo—Bob & Lorraine Allday .61 

1966 Fillies 

Unamed—John A. Seitz .36 

Diamond Nine—Gil Porter .10 

April Molly—Giles Fletcher . 5 

Hank’s Hanky—Mrs. John Shallcross . 4 

1965 Fillies 

Tabano Robin—Gene Hetrick .27 

Jo’Ank Lil Aggie—Bud & Jeannine Gregory.27 

Jo’Ank Racy Riot—Shirley & Virginia Harris ... 9 
Trail Dust Wing—Bob & Polly Knepley . 1 

1964 Fillies 

Five’s Last Bid—Bob & Lorraine Allday .27 

Skipatom—William Patton . 2 

Aged Mares 

Jak’s B. Girl—Ellen Fletcher .15 

Lindy Five—Gil Porter .14 

Pardo’s Indian—Bob & Lorraine Allday . 8 

Luz Traveler—Bob & Helen Spedden . 3 

1965 Geldings 

Mr. Chunk—Bill & Norma Reid .37 

1964 Geldings 

Mark’s Zoro—A1 Yarlick .33 

Aged Geldings 

Cazual Dan—Ellsworth & Helen Boyd .12 

Bonanza Man—Bob & Polly Knepley . 7 

Nealy Bar—Trudy Buell . 5 

Junior Reining 

Hornet’s Hobo—Bob & Lorraine Allday .51 

Senior Reining 

Cowman’s Power—Deane Helman . 8 

Ohio Hellcat—Judy & Jim McGrath . 4 

Jole Hancock—Bill and Norma Reid . 1 

Junior Pleasure 

Cazual Peppy—Roger Shelleman & 

Walter Johnson .39 

Jak’s B. Girl—Ellen Fletcher .22 

Five’s Last Bid—Bob & Lorraine Allday .12 

Mark’s Zoro—A1 Yarlick . 9 

Bonanza Man—Bob & Polly Knepley . 2 

Senior Pleasure 

Pardo’s Indian—Bob & Lorraine Allday .28 

Zora’s Cow Cody—Deane Helman .16 

Cowman’s Power—Deane Helman . 7 

Luz Traveler—Bob & Helen Spedden . 4 

Junior Jumper 

Slo Reed—Warren Lockwood .19 

Senior Jumper 

Cazual Dan—Ellsworth & Helen Boyd .42 

Bob’s Bay King—Bob & Lorraine Allday .12 

Tuno McCue—Dave Butts . 6 

Junior Hunter 

Slo Reed—Warren Lockwood .13 

Senior Hunter 

Cazual Dan—Ellsworth & Helen Boyd .39 

Bob’s Bay King—Bob & Lorraine Allday .21 

3 Socks Lad—Dave Butts . 4 

Junior Working Cow Horse 

Hornet’s Hobo—Bob & Lorraine Allday . 8 
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DO YOU NEED: 

3 or 4 STALL BARN? 
TRAINING BARN? 
BROODMARE BARN? 


CUSTOM BUILT 
BARNS 

built for your 
own particular 
needs 


DEGARMO 
CONSTRUCTORS 
and ASSOCIATES 
UPPERCO MARYLAND 
(301) 833-4363 


Senior Working Cow Horse 

Cowman’s Power—Deane Helman .17 

Ohio Hellcat—Judy & Jim McGrath . 3 

Red Ant’s Peggy—Deane Helman . 2 

Wilda Pep—Bob & Lorraine Allday . 1 

Junior Trail 

Jak’s B. Girl—Ellen Fletcher .25 

Senior Trail 

Poco Caz—Ellsworth & Helen Boyd .11 

Cowman’s Power—Deane Helman . 6 

Tio Leo—Giles Fletcher . 4 

Cazual Dan—Ellsworth & Helen Boyd . 2 

Nealy Bar—Trudy Buell . 2 

Pardo's Indian—Bob & Lorraine Allday . 1 


Youth Activity 

Giles Fletcher—320Vi 
Scarlett Allday— 11 
Steven Allday— 5 Vi 

Senior Registered Cutting 

Snooky Mac—Gil Porter .64 

Lindy Five—Gil Porter .31 

Novice Cutting 

Lindy Five—-Gil Porter . $338.74 

Tio Leo—Giles Fletcher . 20.20 

Open Cutting 

Snooky Mac—Gil Porter . $269.01 

Owner—Rider 

Helen Boyd on Cazual Dan .11 

Lorraine Allday on Bob’s Bay King .11 

Gil Porter on Snooky Mac .11 

Deane Helman on Cowman’s Power . 6 

Ellsworth Boyd on Poco Caz . 5 

Bob Allday on Hornet’s Hobo . 5 

Deane Helman on Red Ant’s Peggy . 2 

Trudy Buell on Nealy Bar . 2 



Nade 

Specialists 

in 


Conformation Photographs 
our charge: 

$15.00 per horse 
Photograph your Stallions now 

Winants Bros., Inc. 

207 E. Baltimore St. 
Baltimore, Md. 21202 
(301) 539-0207 
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E ight horses of the famous Equestrian 
Team from the Chilean National Police and 
Army, were unloaded at Baltimore last month. 

Overland vans were on hand to transport 
the horses to Canada, where they performed in 
the Pan American games in Winnipeg. 

General Edpardo Yanez, one of the team’s 
organizers and a frequent judge in international 
riding competition, was on hand when the 
Chilean Line cargo ship S. S. COPIAPO ar- 
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rived. General Yanez was one of the judges 
at the games. 

The horses traveled for 17 days in pens on 
deck of the vessel—none the worse for the trip 
except for a slight case of seasickness of one. 

One of the horses "Traigo Amargo” whose 
name means "bitter toast” or more appropri¬ 
ately in the English idiom "sour grapes,” is the 
three-time jumping champion of South 
America. 
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CHILEAN HORSES FOR PAN AMERICAN 
GAMES COMPETITION UNLOADED IN BALTIMORE 


September, 1967 


Dr. Frank Martin, a vet¬ 
erinarian from Reisters- 
town, is shown checking 
horses before unloading. 
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Our Hats Are Off To Mrs. DuPont 


No single person has accomplished more this year toward the improvement of 
the Maryland Thoroughbred breeding industry than Mrs. Richard C. duPont. 

During the past two months she has brought in the stallions Nearctic and 
Maribeau to stand at her Woodstock Farm in Chesapeake City. The importance of 
these horses is so great that one can almost believe the impossible is occurring—that 
Marylanders are ready to spend money for topclass stallions. 

Let's hope that Mrs. duPont's venture into the stallion end of the game stimulates 
other breeders to follow her lead. As Dr. Leonard, the M.H.B.A.'s president, points 
out in this magazine (page 26), there is adequate wealth in Maryland. The problem 
is to get that money in circulation. 

Mrs. duPont is showing us how a first-class breeding farm should operate. It's 
up to the rest of us to do our part. No one, not even Mrs. duPont, can get the job 
done single-handedly. 

/Snowden Carter 
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Bom to the saddle? 
Or just saddled 
ujith horses? 


No matter which 



if it's horses you've got 

it's THE MARYLAND HORSE you read 
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$5 a year for 12 issues 

($6 for countries outside the United States and Canada) 

With a special introductory bonus of a 5-color horse farm map 
(22 by 30 inches) which shows the location and owner of every 
horse breeding farm in Maryland. This handsome map (designed 
for framing) will be given free with every new subscription. 

The Maryland Horse covers Thoroughbred racing on the flat and 
over jumps with a Maryland slant. Our writers visit the Maryland farms, 
giving our readers behind the scenes feature articles on breeding, training 
and racing. But we aren’t confined to the Thoroughbred. Recent issues have 
included articles on the Morgan horse, the Quarter horse, the Arabian 
horse and summaries (with photographs) of Maryland’s many horse and 
pony shows. 

For full coverage of the horse field, read The Maryland Horse. 
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Photo by Jacques Morin 
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NOW ACCEPTING BOOKINGS FOR 1968 


RESTLESS NATIVE 

GRAY HORSE—1960 
NATIVE DANCER-NEXT MOVE 
by BULL LEA 


NATIVE DANCER 

GRAY HORSE—1950 
POLYNESIAN-GEISHA 
by DISCOVERY 


$1,500 Live Foal 

(of which $300 is payable with signing 
of contract; non-refundable) 


$20,000 Live Foal 

(of which $4,000 is payable with signing 
of contract; non-refundable) 


HAROLD H. FERGUSON 301/833-3737 ALFRED G. VANDERBILT 

Manager GLYNDON, MARYLAND Owner 


































